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EDITORIAL 


Agreeing to disagree 


‘m just back from a panel discussion on Gandhi and democratic 
No-e | disagreement that left me with a lot of questions and some thoughts 
—— on what it might mean for the classroom. The panelists were heatedly 

s \ _ defending Gandhi’s commitment to free speech and the right to dissent 
or equally heatedly countering this and suggesting instead that there were 
many instances where the Mahatma imposed his ideas and disregarded 
other viewpoints. The panel ended with participants agreeing that there 
were different ways of looking at Gandhi’s legacy and that we needed to 
continue to engage with his writing and his life. This in some ways modelled 
the very notion of democratic disagreement — that even when consensus or 
agreement cannot be reached, it is important to listen and consider a variety 
of viewpoints, and finally respect the will of the majority. 


Democracy after all is an unfinished project not just in India but even in the 
so-called “mature democracies” of the world. True participatory governance 
is far from a reality except perhaps (arguably) in some small Nordic countries, 
but there’s nothing wrong in hoping for and working towards that ideal. 


While debates are organized as part of extracurricular or inter-school 
competitive events, they are usually performative, with students rehearsing 
points around an issue that is most often quite distant from their daily lives. 
What we need is the understanding of civil dialogue that engages with 
difference that might come up in our everyday life — how do we (as the saying 
goes) agree to disagree while actually listening to and trying to understand 

the other points of view? And how do we build a culture that is the essence of 
democracy — that even when we do not agree, it is the will of the majority that 
we will cooperate with? 


What if the classroom became a space where disagreement could be voiced 
in a polite and civil manner, contrary ideas explained and clarified, and 
controversial topics argued from many different perspectives (not just “for” 

or “against”), and also allowing for the possibility that some people may not 
have an opinion or find themselves somewhere in the middle? Our real-life 
examples of democratic debate are not exactly emulation-worthy, to put it 
mildly. Our politicians go hammer and tongs at the opposite side on the floor 
of the Parliament and our primetime media news programming are mostly 
shouting matches. If children get to experience an environment that values a 
diversity of opinions, one that allows for different voices to be articulated and 
heard, and one where disagreement can respectfully sit alongside agreement, 
it would go a long way in rescuing public discourse from the mudslinging 


media contest it has become. 
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A STEP AHEAD 


Rethinking the social contract 


Neerja Singh 


s we move towards 2030, we must prepare was envisaged to help build a peaceful, just, 
ourselves to answer new questions an en t u ro and sustainable future for all. 


that will be running ahead of us. va 


What will be the nature and state of 

the world our students will live in? Are 
we readying them for the jobs and skills 
they will need to not just survive but 
thrive in that new world? Do we 
understand the degree of the 
knowledge gap that 
a forward-looking 
education system 
will be expected 

to bridge? How ( 
can students ands 
educators team r 
up for the future? © 


UD 
= 
C 
When the 2) 
pandemic upstaged 

us by proving our 

fragility, it also framed 

our essential connectedness. The looming threat 
forced us to begin to reimagine our future with 
collaboration at its centre. And the push came from 
UNESCO's report titled Reimaging our futures 
together: a new social contract for Education*. The 
report proposed that — 

education could be viewed as a social contract 

in which there is an implicit agreement among 
members of a community, particularly the educators 
and their students. It was argued that given the 
power of education to bring about profound change, 
a new social contract for education could repair all 
the past injustices while transforming the future. 


This new social contract presented education as a 
public endeavour and a common good. However, 
the visions, principles, and proposals were put forth 
as just a starting point of a vital conversation. Born 
of a global consultation involving more than one 
million people, the new social contract for education 


*https://unesdoc.unesco.org/ark:/48223/pf0000379707.locale=en 
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s COVID has fundamentally and 
undoubtedly changed our educational 
experiences and notions of leadership. 
The new social contract in education 
tweaked the relationships 
between teachers, students, and 
knowledge, for instance. And 
one of the most succinct 
definitions of this 
new educator- 
_ student role came 
©) from Professor 
Yong Zhao of 
~. the School of 
—. Education at the 
‘2 University of 
Kansas and Dr Jim 
Watterston of the 
Melbourne Graduate 
School of Education in Australia. They said: 
“Teachers no longer need to serve as the instructor, 
the sole commander of information to teach the 
students content and skills. Instead, the teacher 
serves other more important roles such as organizer 
of learning, curator of learning resources, counselor 
to students, community organizer, motivator and 
project managers of students’ learning.” 


Zhao and Watterston also argued: 

“It is incumbent upon all educators to use this crisis- 
driven opportunity to push for significant shifts in 
almost every aspect of Education: what, how, where, 
who, and when. In other words, Education, from 
curriculum to pedagogy, from teacher to learner, 
from learning to assessment, and from location to 
time, can and should radically transform.” 


UNESCO’s report clearly and firmly placed educators 
at the centre of education, but what about the roles 
and responsibilities of the student in the social 
contract? Would ‘student-centered learning’ continue 
to be a passive concept, or would there be a 


redefining of a student’s functional role in the same? 
How could an educator lead an educational change 
that encouraged and supported students in playing 
a pro-active role in learning? Did we even need the 
traditional classroom? 


Adventurous, captivating, and flexible. These three 
words describe what education is expected to be in 
the future which is upon us. A paper* co-authored by 
Zhao and Watterston identifies three major changes 
that should happen in education in the era of 
machine learning and Al integration. 


The first emphasizes that content should highlight 
creativity, critical thinking, and entrepreneurship, 
rather than gathering and hoarding information. 
Humans cannot thrive by competing with machines, 
they need to be more human instead. 


The second advocates greater control over their 
learning for the students. The teacher’s role will then 
shift from instructor to curator of learning resources, 
counsellor, and motivator. This is the spot where 
“active learning” would kick in, with a growing 


#The changes we need: Education post COVID-19 February 2021 
https://www. researchgate.net/publication/349447465_The_ 
changes we_need_Education_post_COVID-19 


body of research suggesting that comprehension 
and memory are better when students learn in a 
hands-on way — through discussion and interactive 
technologies. 


The third proposal insists that learning should change 
— “from the classroom to the world”. With digital 
tools, it is no longer necessary for students to learn 

at the same time as each other. Imagine blended 
learning or a mix of online and face-to-face learning, 
also called the flipped classroom, where students 
read or watch lectures in their own time and solve 
problems in the presence of their teacher and peers. 


The time has come perhaps for the decoupling of 
learning time and school time. And those involved 
are adjusting as students speed up their lectures, or 
lecturers begin dividing up their presentations into 
5-10 minute video segments. This could be the start 
of the end of the 45 minutes period or the 50 minute 
lecture. 


But what about those who don’t have the luxury 

of digital tools yet? The digital divide is not a new 
problem nor has it put a brake on change, “because 
the digital world moves faster in providing access 
than the physical one”. 


As a matter of fact, the only way United Nations’ 
Sustainable Development Goal 4, which is to provide 
quality education for all by 2030, will be realized is 
if teachers in disadvantaged areas receive tools and 
materials digitally — perhaps via massive open online 
courses — and then pass them on to their students in 
the traditional way. 


So, there you have it. If even the digital divide won’t 
hold back the coming revolution, it seems unlikely 
that the classroom will ever look the same again. 


The author is a former teacher/journalist, published author 
and professional speaker on generational diversity with 

a background and training in media, having worked in 
advertising, public relations, documentary film making, and 
feature journalism. She is a TEDx speaker and represents 
the Professional Speakers Association of India on the 
Global Speakers Federation Board. She can be reached at 
https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/. 
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COVER STORY 


Creating that sense 


Anindita Bhattacharya 


"When you get to a place where you understand that love and belonging, 
your worthiness, is a birthright and not something you have to earn, 
anything is possible." — Dr. Brené Brown (Professor, author, and podcast host) 


master the art of letting go of my tiny dependent toddler into the big bad 
world. She was going to start school and | was petrified by the prospect 
of her being away from me for four long hours. | imagined her to be anxious, 
scared, and unsure of dealing with things on her own. | remember asking 
her teacher, worried in the first parent-teacher meeting, “Is my daughter able 
to make friends? Does she seem comfortable? Is she able to adjust to the 
school environment? She hardly shares anything.” The teacher asked 
me to just pause and observe her. To my utter astonishment, | saw 


| ast year was a year of great turbulence for me, as a mother | had to 


Photos: Sakti Prasanna Mohanty 
Courtesy: DAV Public School, Pokhariput 
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my apparently shy daughter make her way through 
the pre-primary classrooms with elan, she trotted 
along the corridors, paused where her artwork was 
displayed, played a little at the sand pit and came 
back with a coconut shell in which she had planted 

a small sapling. | realized at that moment that she 
completely belonged there; that | was more alien to 
that place than her and that most of my worries were 
unfounded. And since then, | have just seen her grow 
and flourish. 


This positive experience made me think more deeply 
about the concept of belonging. 


What is it to belong? Why is it important to belong? 
How can children own up the spaces where they 
spend most of their days? What would make a child 
flourish and feel at home even when away from 
home? 


Schools are important places to make a child feel 
safe, secure, understood, and supported. The sense 
of belonging is seen as a fundamental human 

need where an individual feels a deep connection 
with others, with physical spaces, and individual 
and collective experiences. This feeling in turn 
impacts various physical, social, psychological, and 
economic outcomes for the individual (Allen, et. al., 
2022). 


Though belongingness is a basic need, not many 
students experience that feeling in school and their 
experience is marred by a feeling of disconnection, 
lack of attachment and non-acceptance. A review 
by Kelly-Ann Allen (2021) highlights how the lack 
of belongingness can lead to absenteeism, low 
confidence, high attrition, and risk for school-based 
violence in students. Students who experience a 
low sense of belonging are also more vulnerable to 
anxiety, depression, and suicide. 


The students who are on the margins, more 
vulnerable due to their socio-economic backgrounds 
and minority status, can also struggle with their 
academic performance due to this. Not only does 
the child’s academic performance get affected but 


several studies also highlight the importance of 
school belongingness in enhancing a child’s mental 
well-being and contributing to the child’s sense of 
identity (Allen, et al., 2021). 


The human brain and immune system, according to 
various research, are hardwired to keep the body and 
mind safe and encourage people to seek out social 
safety and connection and avoid threats. A sense 

of belonging has been seen as equally important to 
food, shelter, and physical safety for promoting well- 
being and resilience in the long run (Baumeister & 
Leary, 1995; Maslow, 1954). 


One of the most widely used definitions of school 
belonging was offered by Goodenow and Grady 
(1993) where they defined it as ‘the extent to which 
children feel individually welcomed, respected, 
included, and supported by others within the school 
social environment’. 


An environment where students feel accepted can 
especially help them through difficult developmental 
stages of identity formation, learning important 
psychosocial skills, managing peer influence, and 
forming fulfilling relationships. A well-adjusted 
student will also carry these skills further in their 
adulthood and thrive in difficult circumstances. 


Research studies highlight how belongingness 

in school contributes significantly to emotional, 
physical, and psychological well-being and enhances 
academic performance. The sense of belonging 
is also an important contributing factor towards 

a sense of self-efficacy, self-concept, sociability, 
and optimism. The effect of a sense of belonging 
in schools is inversely related to oppositional 
behaviour, aggression, bullying, distress, and risk 
taking behaviour like substance use and early 
sexualisation (Allen et al., 2018). 


A sense of belonging in school has been found to 

be especially important for the developmental stage 
of adolescents, as this is usually a turbulent stage, 
marked by significant hormonal, physical, and 
psychological changes. Adolescence with its unique 
needs and challenges like identity formation, peer 
influence, increasing need for social acceptance and 
relationships becomes an important stage to navigate 
the transition to adulthood. School belonging 
contributes to positive self-identity and facilitates this 
transition. Negative experience especially during 
this time can lead to maladjustment and heightened 
distress (Allen et al., 2018). 
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Various factors contributing to students’ sense of 
belonging in schools 

There are numerous factors according to meta- 
analytical studies (Allen et al., 2018) that influence a 
student’s sense of belonging in school. However, it’s 
important to remember that the causal direction of 
these factors remain unclear. A summary of findings 
from a study by Allen et al., (2018) suggests that the 
following factors are linked to school belonging and 
hence are important to keep in mind while thinking 
about strategies to enhance a sense of school 
belonging. 


1. Academic motivation: There’s a circular 
relationship between academic motivation and 
sense of belonging. Positive academic motivation 
can lead to a student performing better, seeing 
it as a rewarding experience and appreciating 
the importance of learning in all aspects of life 
— school, work, and community. An enhanced 
sense of belonging in the community will in turn 
make the student feel more motivated and willing 
to work towards academic goals. 


2. Emotional stability: The study by Allen et al. has 
also indicated that individuals who are more in 
tune with their emotions and are able to regulate 
them, feel a better sense of connection with the 
people and community around them. Knowing 
how to cater to one’s own emotional needs is an 
important factor to foster a sense of connection 
with others. 
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3. Personal characteristics: The same study has 
also highlighted how individual factors like high 
self-efficacy beliefs, conscientiousness, effective 
coping skills, positive emotions, hope, sociability, 
positive relations with others, support a sense 
of school belonging. On the other hand, mental 
health related factors like heightened anxiety, 
depressions, suicidal thoughts contribute to a low 
sense of belonging. Certain demographic features 
like gender, race, and ethnicity seem to also 
contribute to the sense of school belonging. 


4. Parent/peer/teacher support: Various micro 


level factors contribute to the sense of belonging 
in schools like support from teachers (mutual 
respect, care, encouragement, fairness, and 
autonomy), quality friendships, productive 
engagement in academics, social support from 
peers and parents. Parental support includes 
academic as well as social support and 
transparent communication. It also includes 
receiving care and compassion from parents and 
feeling safe and secure at home. 


5. Environmental and school safety: Various school 
level factors contribute immensely to a student’s 
sense of belonging. The ethos of the school, 
structure, and policies give a sense of fairness and 
make a student feel safe and secure in the school 
environment. 


*, ~ 7? 
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There could be many useful ways to bring about 
this sense of belonging — building meaningful 
connections between the various community 
members within the school (students, staff, teachers, 
peers, and parents). 


This article highlights various strategies that can 

be used to increase the sense of belongingness 

in schools. The various behaviours that can be 
encouraged early in life to have a maximum impact. 


How can schools contribute to enhancing students’ 
sense of belonging? 

By virtue of the amount of time and energy spent at 
school by students, they become important spaces 
for helping students flourish. Most schools would like 
their community to be cohesive where everyone feels 
a sense of connection, but there is a lot more scope 
for conversations and intentional actions contributing 
to the same. Each school is unique with multiple 
stakeholders and therefore a multipronged strategy 
would be the most beneficial in fostering a sense of 
belonging. A review of research (Allen et al., 2018) 
highlights the need for changes at a systemic level 
where a whole-school approach is followed. This 
would mean incorporating a variety of measures to 
create inclusive communities where there is enough 
scope for everyone to learn and belong. 


Let’s look at a few strategies that can be useful: 

1. Creating an inclusive environment where diversity 
is celebrated: Schools need to promote a culture 
of openness, curiosity, and acceptance towards 
everyone. A school with clear inclusive policies 
(this would mean clear policies on bullying, 
harassment, and discrimination), frequent events / 
activities / discussions which could highlight both 
diversity and similarity right from a young age 
would make students more attuned to the needs of 
others around them and in turn would make them 
feel more connected. 


It would be important for schools to have leaders 
who could give consistent messages about 

the value of belongingness and inclusivity. 
Incorporating the objective of enhancing a sense 
of belonging in school in the larger vision, would 
help design policies, curriculum, pedagogies, and 
teacher training programmes which would build 
behaviour enhancing the sense of belongingness 
in everyday life of the students and change school 
systems and processes for the better. 


Teachers and staff should be trained to understand 
the various socio-cultural, neuro-developmental, 


socio-economic, and linguistic barriers which may 
come in the way of a student’s sense of belonging. 
This would mean creating a safe and reassuring 
environment for students to feel supported. 


. Importance of connection with at least one 


adult: It would be useful if schools could create 
opportunities and encourage each student to reach 
out and build positive relationships with at least 
one supportive adult member. This could be a 
teacher, a staff member, a house parent, or a senior 
with whom they feel safe. The main purpose of 
doing this would not only be to help students deal 
with their academic challenges, but also have 
someone they could go to, for their emotional 
needs. Teachers/supportive adults should be 
encouraged to know their pupil better, to 
understand their background, personality, interests, 
and challenges. 


. Teaching social and emotional skills: Schools 


can contribute immensely to building students’ 
social and emotional skills. They can be central 

in helping children be more empathetic, kind, 

and considerate to their peers. These skills will be 
essential in promoting connection and a sense of 
belonging. One of the ways of building these skills 
could be by encouraging and promoting frequent 
social interaction between students, especially 
between students who may seem temperamentally 
different from each other. These can be done by 
scheduling interesting and fun activities, games, 
team-building sessions, or projects focussed on 
social change for both student and teachers. These 
activities can help in connecting, developing 
healthy relationships, and promoting a sense of 
belonging within the peers. 


. Encouraging curiosity and learning: Students with 


a high sense of belonging also feel more motivated 
and value learning. Schools could be places where 
teachers and their teaching would foster curiosity 
and a clear sense of expectation. The classroom 
could become a place for not just passing of 
important information, but the content presented is 
made relevant and interesting and students could 
feel a sense of joy in what they are learning. 


. Enhancing a sense of ownership: A sense of 


belonging also comes from a feeling of ownership 
in the community where we operate. Schools can 
be important places where students are given a 
voice, where they are included in at least some 
of the decision-making processes and setting 

up of norms. Where students have a say in how 
they want their school to be, and how they can 
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contribute meaningfully to make it a better place 
for everyone. This could be in the form of taking 
onus for small events, activities, cleaning, ideating 
about projects where the whole school community 
can come together. 


6. Prevention and promotion of mental health: 
A whole school approach towards mental 
health would mean that the focus is not just 
on intervention when the school encounters 
challenging situations, but enough effort and 
energy is also given to promotive and preventive 
activities to address the mental health needs of 
the whole community. These would mean, the 
whole community (not just teachers, but also 
staff members and peers) to build their skills 
to spot signs of distress early (knowing when 
and how to intervene/refer), teaching important 
skills to students at-risk (for e.g., skills for anger 
management, emotional regulation, dealing with 
disappointments, stress management, increasing 
distress tolerance, etc.). It would be important for 
the school to feel well-equipped to spot subtle 
signs for help and reach out before things start 
breaking down. 


7. Including parents: Parents contribute in important 
ways by sharing their values and beliefs about 
educational experiences with their children. 

They can become important partners in making 
the students feel more included and value their 
learning in school. Regular proactive interactions 
and activities with parents would foster their 

sense of belonging with the school community 
and in turn would make them encourage their 
children to connect better. Schools should make 
sure that in their communication with parents, 
they are able to effectively reach out to most of 
the parents consistently, that the communication 
does not act as a barrier or become challenging for 
some parents. The school can invite the parents 

to contribute in meaningful ways by being part of 
certain school activities. Schools should also create 
forums where parents’ worries and concerns are 
aptly addressed. 
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Conclusion 

School belonging is an essential aspect of a student’s 
psychological functioning. The various research and 
discussions around school belonging indicate the 
need for school management and policy makers to 
advocate for promotive and preventive measures 
focussing on whole-school approaches to foster 
student academic and overall well-being. Knowing 
the various factors contributing to school belonging 
will help identify and make the relevant changes 

in various important school systems and processes. 
The highlight is on building positive teacher-student 
relationship and enhancing personal skills like sense 
of self-efficacy and emotional regulation, it also 
underscores the importance of involving parents 
and the wider community in implementing whole- 
school interventions. It’s the responsibility of all 

the stakeholders, at home, school, and the larger 
community to foster a sense of belonging and well- 
being. The socio-ecological framework is useful in 
looking at the larger picture rather than focusing on 
individual level interventions. The school would 
have lot more control in bringing about certain 
systemic changes, which would help in sustaining a 
sense of school belongingness and well-being in the 
long run. 
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The author is practicing as a visiting consultant clinical 
psychologist at Narayana Clinic, Bengaluru. She was earlier 
teaching psychology at Azim Premji University. She is 

a licensed clinical psychologist working in this field for 
almost a decade and is the co-founder of a mental health 
collective called GoodEnough. She can be reached at 
<anindita.b2022@gmail.com>. 
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PRIMARY PACK 


The notion of purity 


Avneesh Shukla 


substances, which we classify on the basis of 

their shape, size, colour, conductivity, state of 
matter, purity, and so on. In this article | share my 
experiences of demonstrating this theme to 6"-8" 
grade learners of the Government Upper Primary 
School in Uttarkashi. 


| n our everyday life we interact with a variety of 


As | entered the classroom, the children greeted 

me in unison, “Good Morning Sir!” | returned their 
greeting. After a brief introduction to what we were 
going to do that day, | placed one beaker containing 
tap water, one conical flask containing soil + water, 
and one conical flask containing ash + water on 

the table. | then asked the students if they had seen 
the Tata salt and RO water advertisements on TV. 
Some of them had seen the ads. | asked them to give 
me the taglines of these ads. A student got up and 
said, “Tata namak desh ka shudh namak” (Tata salt, 
country’s pure salt). Another student got up and gave 
the tagline of the second ad, “R.O. deta hai shudh 
paani” (R.O. gives pure water). | then asked the 
students what the opposite of pure is. Impure, came 
the answer. | wrote the words pure and impure on 
the blackboard and told them that we were going 

to explore pure and impure substances. | asked the 
students whether they could classify everyday objects 
as pure and impure. After some thinking, the students 
shared this list with me. 


Ta [aie [ae 
5 [Fresh mik —_[stalemik ‘| 
[6 [rest uts [stale ruts ————=d 
[8 [chee [milk containing ty | 
9 [Det _[Soapwater 


Ganga Jal Ganga Jal 
Tm Sees 
| 18 [Pulses | Sd 
[ers 
| 20 [sop | Cid 
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| asked the children to give me reasons for their classification. And this is what | got. 


1 ie When we use ink for writing it is pure but when it stains our hands or clothes, the 
same ink becomes impure. 
: fui 


When we use it for washing it is pure, but an overdose of Ujala turns our clothes into 
indigo, making it impure. 


Used in food. Necessary for our health so it is pure. 


4 Chalk When used for writing, chalk is pure. But when chalk powder dirties our hands and 
cloths, it becomes impure. 


6 [Fresh ruts | Useful for health and gives energy, sopure. SS 
[8 [chee | Useful for heath and gives energy, so pure SS 
i a 


Used in pooja, bathing so pure. Wood, stone, sand, dead animals float in the water 
13. | Ganga Jal as A 
and so it is also impure. 
Can Used in pooja, marriages and other spiritual work, so pure. Has lots of impurities 
6 (leaves, moisture), so impure as well. 
Tasthpaee Used in cleaning teeth, so pure. However, during the process of cleaning our teeth, 
the Bate becomes impure. 


: Due to mud, sand, soil, stone, plastic, dirty water from our kitchens and bathrooms, 
28 Drainage Samnnge 
it Is impure. 
Sweet taste occurs due to the presences of some minerals. But the presence of soil, 
29 Stream water Aree 
leaves, wood, etc., makes it impure. 


Ujala 


Then | asked the students to look at the water Following were the observations of the children. 
samples | had set up on the table earlier (water in e We saw coal and stone in the sample of ash + water. 
beaker, conical flask containing soil + water, and * Some small particles could be observed in the beaker 


containing water. 

e Small and big soil particles could be observed in the 
soil + water sample. 

e Additional impurity in the form of stone, coal, etc., has 
been added to the water. 


conical flask containing ash + water) and asked them 
to decide which was pure and which impure. The 
children were so excited that they not only observed 
my samples but created some of their own. Ink + 
water, soap + water, chalk + water. 
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e The colour of water changed to black/brown when we 
added soil and sand to water. 

e Initially we added more ink to the water and saw that 

the water had turned dark blue and appeared to be 

dense. Then we added 1-2 drops of ink in 250 ml of 

water and observed that the water was now light blue 

in colour and contained small particles. 

Maybe some impurities are present in the samples. 

Water in the beaker seemed clean and pure. 

Ink + water solution is clear and therefore pure. 

Other samples have stones, coal, sand, etc., and 

therefore are impure. 


| appreciated these observations and explained that 
the social and scientific basis of what is pure and 
what is impure are different. Socially, something that 
is useful to us, clear in appearance (for example, 
water or milk without any visible impurity) is 

pure and something that is harmful, not directly 

or indirectly useful to us, and in which impurity is 
clearly visible is impure. Scientifically, everything 


that is made of only one kind of substance is known 
as pure and if something is added or mixed with 
the substance then it becomes impure. This does 
not mean that scientifically impure substances are 
harmful for us. 


| then asked the learners what the chemical 
composition of water is. Instantly some children 
replied H,O. Then | explained that water has H,O 
(H,O molecule) if something (doesn’t matter whether 
useful or harmful) is added or mixed with H,O, then 
scientifically it will fall under the category of impure 
substance. | then asked the children how table salt 

is represented in science. The children said NaCl. | 
told them that just like water, if something is added 
to NaCl, then it will become impure. NaCl by itself 
is a pure substance. After the lesson was done, the 
students were asked to fill a worksheet in which they 
had to categorize the substances given as pure or 
impure. 


| Substances | Pure | impure _ Reason of categorization 


Contains impurities like wood, stone, bacteria, grass, and dead animals. 
Ganga Jal v 
Does not have only H,O 
Water (H,O) Enh Only has H,O 

Mineral added water DB -es Has mineral with H,O 
Rainwater | [Masmined gases 
[Gaumura = | Seems reddish (may be something present) 

Salt (NaCl [ea nn OEE 

lodine added salt in ae Has iodine with NaCl 
a ee 
lCowdung — a ts] Has dung, bits of leaves, sometimes colour 
ra 
fink iT Has colour, water (may be something is mixed) 
Oi) | eu Has colour, something settles down, might be impurity 


<| <A] < 


Contains ghee, water, some black matter 
Contains rice with stone pieces and is polished 


Contains leaves, mineral, sweet taste due to addition of something 
Chalk Mixing of colouring agents 


IPulses TT Contains pluses with stone pieces and is polished 
lGlascup = (as stl Since colourful glass occurs due to the mixing of colours 
Steel cup ae Made from a mixture of elements like steel and carbon 


JR. 


Here | concluded this wonderful day, highlighting the difference between the social beliefs of what is pure and 
what is impure and the scientific reasons behind the concept of pure and impure substances. 


The author completed his BSc (2012) and MSc (2014) in chemistry from Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal University (UK, 
India). He joined Azim Premji Foundation, Uttarkashi District Institute as the science resource person. His interest is in science 


popularization and making science easy and interesting. He can be reached at <avneeshshukla98@gmail.com >. 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS 
Janaki Ammal 


Magnolia Lady 


Mamata Pandya 


henever | write a piece about plants, one well-stocked library that included scientific and 
WG: the things that interests me is how the literary journals, and a well-tended garden. Her 
plant got its botanical name. In many father had a keen interest in natural sciences and kept 
cases the nomenclature includes the name of the abreast with developments in the sciences. He also 
scientist who was associated with the discovery or wrote two books on the birds of the North Malabar 
study of the plant. Most of the names are western. It region. From an early age, Janaki herself had an avid 
was a pleasant surprise to learn about a plant that is interest in the natural environment and a scientific 
named after an Indian botanist, and that too a lady! temperament. 
This plant is a variety of the magnolia and is named 
Magnolia kobus Janaki Ammal. It is this that decided her further academic studies 
after she finished school in Tellicherry. At a time 
The story of Janaki Ammal herself is fascinating and when women (including her sisters) were married 
inspiring. And her contribution to plant sciences off at a young age, Janaki chose to move away 


from home in pursuit of higher education. 

She obtained a Bachelor’s degree from Queen 
Mary’s College, Madras, and an honours degree 
in botany from the Presidency College. After 
graduating, she taught for three years at the 
Women’s Christian College in Madras. It was 
then that she was awarded the prestigious 
Barbour Scholarship for Asian women to study 
in the United States. She travelled to America 
to join the University of Michigan as a Barbour 
Scholar in 1924 and earned her Masters of 


covers a wide and impressive 
range of achievements. 


Edavaleth Kakkat Janaki Ammal 
was born on 4 November 1897 
in Tellicherry (now Thalassery) 
in Kerala. Her father, Dewan 
Bahadur E K Krishnan, was a sub- 
judge at Tellicherry in what was 
then the Madras Presidency. He 
had a large family consisting 

of 19 children from two 

wives, and Janaki 

grew up amidst 

numerous 

siblings, 

in ahome 

environment 

which had a 


Photo: RHS / Lee Charlton 
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Science degree in 1925. She continued her work 

on plant cytology and breeding of hybrid plants and 
earned her doctorate in 1931. She was the first Indian 
woman to receive this degree in botany in the US. 


Returning with a doctorate from the US, Janaki went 
back to teaching as a professor of Botany at the 
Maharaja’s College of Science in Trivandrum, from 
1932-1934. She then joined as a geneticist at the 
Sugarcane Breeding Institute in Coimbatore. At the 
time, India was importing sugarcane. Although India 
also produced a lot of sugarcane, it was not as sweet 
as the imported one. The Sugarcane Breeding Station 
at Coimbatore had been set up to carry out research 
to improve the quality of sugarcane grown in India. 
The work of two scientists there, CA Barber and TS 
Venkataraman, especially in cross-breeding different 
varieties, was so successful that in just five years the 
production of sugarcane doubled in India. 


Ammal joined these scientists at the research institute 
in 1934 and started her research in sugarcane. 

Her cytogenetic research of sugarcane, and her 
experiments with cross-breeding and hybrids led to 

a better understanding of sugarcane breeds, in turn 
leading to better cross-breeds of sweeter variety. It 
also helped analyze the geographical distribution of 
sugarcane across India. 


Janaki faced many professional and personal 
challenges as a highly educated unmarried female 
scientist in a male-dominated institute, where despite 
the “science”, a patriarchal and traditional mindset 
prevailed with respect to gender and caste. Despite 
this, in 1935, she was selected as one of the first 
Research Fellows of the Indian Academy of Sciences 
set up by the Nobel laureate CV Raman. 


In 1940 Janaki went to England and joined the 

John Innes Horticultural Institution in London as an 
assistant cytologist. England had just declared war 
on Germany; Janaki worked through the bombings 
and blackouts, often, it is reported, diving under her 
bed at night as London was bombed, and going to 
her lab in the morning to clear the broken glass and 
debris from the previous night’s bombing, while she 
continued to focus on her research. 


Janaki worked closely with the geneticist Cyril Dean 
Darlington for five years. The two collaborated to 
write the Chromosome Atlas of Cultivated Plants, 
which is a key text for plant scientists even today. 
Unlike other botanical atlases that focused on 
botanical classification, this atlas recorded the 
chromosome number of about 100,000 plants, 


providing knowledge about and evolutionary patterns 
of botanical groups. 


In 1946, she joined the Royal Horticultural Society 
(RHS) in Wisley as a cytologist. Janaki became the 
Society’s first salaried woman staff member. There, 
she studied the botanical uses of colchicine, a 
medication that can double a plant’s chromosome 
number and result in larger and quicker-growing 
plants. One of the results of her investigations was 

a magnolia shrub with flowers of bright white petals 
and purple stamens. This was named Magnolia kobus 
Janaki Ammal in her honour, and continues to bloom 
in Wisely even today. 


Janaki returned to India in the early 1950s at the 
request of the then prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Her brief was to “improve the botanical base of 
Indian agriculture”. 


She was appointed supervisor in charge of directing 
the Central Botanical Laboratory in Lucknow. In this 
capacity, she would reorganize the Botanical Survey 
of India (BSI), originally established in 1890 to collect 
and survey India’s flora, under the supervision of 
Britain’s Kew Gardens. 


It was during this period that Janaki found herself 
looking beyond pure research and realizing that 

in the race for increasing food grain production, 

the country was losing vast tracts of forests and 
valuable indigenous plant species. She was also 
distressed that despite independence, the system 

of plant collection and research remained colonial 

in mindset and practice. She was also keen to 
revitalize and indigenize botanical surveys. After 
spending decades applying her research skills to 
improving the commercial use of plants, she began 
using her influence to preserve indigenous plants 
under threat. She began to speak of the value of 
indigenous cultures and the important role of women 
in preserving and cultivating local plants, which were 
being threatened by mass production of cereals. 


Janaki was among the pioneers that foresaw and 
warned of the threats to fragile ecosystems in the 
race for ‘development’. She continued to speak 
out about this till the end of her life. At the age 

of 80 she vociferously opposed the proposed 
hydroelectric plant in Silent Valley in Kerala that 
would have threatened the unique biodiversity of 
a pristine evergreen tropical forest. Her voice as an 
eminent national scientist was respected, and was 
contributory to the scrapping of the proposal. 
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Janaki Ammal continued her distinguished public 
career in many important government positions: 
she headed the Central Botanical Laboratory at 
Allahabad. She worked as an officer on special duty 
at the regional research laboratory in Jammu and 
Kashmir and had a brief spell at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre at Trombay. In November 1970, 
Janaki decided to settle down in Madras where she 
worked as an Emeritus Scientist at the Centre for 
Advanced Study in Botany, University of Madras. 
Her research work continued unabated, with special 
attention on medicinal plants and ethnobotany. 

She continued her research at the Centre’s Field 
Laboratory at Maduravoyal near Madras and kept 
publishing her work until her demise in February 
1984. 


A lifetime of pioneering work by a woman well 
ahead of her times. But whenever she was asked 
about her life, all she had to say was “my work is 
what will survive”. An unassuming woman who lived 
a simple Gandhian life, married to her work, and 

her first and life-long love for plants. A brilliant mind 
who made her own choices and forged her own 

path in her pursuit of knowledge. Janaki Ammal — a 
trial blazer who “sweetened the nation and saved a 
valley”. 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, where 
she was engaged in instructional design for educators and 
children. She is now an independent consultant, editor, 
writer, translator, storyteller and blogger. She can be 
reached at <mamata.pandya@gmail.com>. 
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Teaching 


ho am I? In what ways am | changing? 
Am | growing into the person | would 
like to become? As teachers we need 


to periodically check in with ourselves, plumbing 
our inner selves, to understand who we are. 
Because more than anything else, “we teach 

who we are.” This straightforward yet profound 
truth articulated by Parker J. Palmer harbours 
many insights. In The Courage to Teach, Palmer 
argues that self-knowledge is more elemental than 
knowing our students or the subjects we teach. 

He also adds that the fount of excellent teaching is 
the human heart. 


When we introspect, Palmer exhorts us to 
examine three interwoven strands of our 

being: the intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
dimensions of who we are. How we “think about 
teaching and learning” constitutes the intellectual 
thread. The emotional landscape involves how 
we and our students feel about each other and 
the teaching-learning process. The spiritual realm 
entails feeling connected to something larger and 
more purposeful than our individual selves. Only 
when we know ourselves thus, can we really 
forge meaningful connections with our students. 


Because more than anything else, teaching is 
about guiding students as they make their own 
“inner journey toward more truthful ways of 
seeing and being in the world.” As teachers, we 
must try and create conditions that propel students 
forward in this quest. And, for that we must know 
our students and ourselves, deeply and earnestly. 


Palmer also observes that inspiring teaching 
cannot be “reduced to technique” or prescriptive 
formulas. Excellent teaching emanates from the 
“identity and integrity” of the teacher. Good 
teachers are those who seamlessly weave their 
personhood into their teaching. That they love 
their subject and what they do leaks out in ever 
so many ways. From the passion in their voice, 

to the vast storehouse of knowledge that they 
continually build upon, to their strong work ethic. 


BOOK TALK — 


Read by Stefan Rudnicki 


from the heart 


Aruna Sankaranarayanan 


In great teachers, we see a melding of “self and 
subject”. Besides forging linkages with themselves 
and their subject, they also propel students to 
construct a web of connections for themselves as 
they strive to make meaning of various subjects and 
the world. 


Self-knowledge involves not only reflecting on 

our passions and predilections but also on our 
vulnerabilities and the darker aspects of our nature. 
As teachers, it’s essential that we’re aware of our 
inner demons so that we don’t let them stymie our 
own growth or that of our students. 


10" Anniversary 


PARKER J. PALMER 


Unabridged 


Only when we know and accept our whole selves, 
can we function as integrated beings. Working with 
children, who are still discovering their burgeoning 
selves, involves being fully present in the moment 
and being comfortable with our complex selves. 
Only teachers who are “inwardly integrated” can 
establish bonds with students. In contrast, teachers 
with fragmented selves may “distance” and even 
“destroy others” as they try to cling on to a “fragile 
identity”. 


If you think back on your own academic journey, 
you probably encountered a couple, or if you’re 
lucky, even a handful of teachers, who kindled a 
spark in you. Those special souls may evoke a smile 
in you even today. Of course, as there is no formula 
to great teaching, these teachers may have been 
vastly different. Yet, they connected with you — 
either intellectually, emotionally, spiritually, or some 
combination of the three — and left a deep imprint. 


What does it take to be that kind of special teacher 
to your students? Foremost, this involves repeated 
reflection of yourself, your students, your methods, 
and materials. Journaling is an excellent habit for 
teachers to cultivate as it gives you the space and 
time to pen down your thoughts and feelings as you 
recall the day’s happenings and highlights. Talking 
to colleagues and friends, going for solitary walks, 
reading and engaging in meditative practices can 
help you untangle and unpeel multiple layers of 
yourself, so that you can connect with your core 
self. While this is a tall order for any teacher to 
accomplish, | hope Palmer’s book gives you the 
courage to embark on this process. 


Finally, as this is the concluding piece of Book Talk, 
a column that | have authored for two years, | would 
like to thank the outstanding team at Teacher Plus 
for their support and guidance. | also hope that 

the reader in you has been awakened and that you 
will continue to devour books and stimulate your 
students to do the same. 


The writer is the author of Zero Limits: Things Every 


20-Something Should Know. She blogs at 
<www.arunasankaranarayanan.com >. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Teacher etiquette 


Anubha Rawat 


‘customs or rules governing behaviour that is 

regarded as correct or acceptable in society.’ 
Rules which we must practice, appropriate social 
behaviour which is about being genuine, polite, 
kind, fair, honest, respectful, empathetic, and well- 
mannered. 


Te dictionary defines ‘etiquette’ as a set of 


Approachable, disciplined, enthusiastic, patient, non- 
judgmental, supportive, strong subject knowledge, 
professional — these are some prerequisites that we 
associate with a teacher. Teachers strive to equip 
learners with knowledge and skills so that their 
students perform at the highest level of their abilities 
and foster attitudes and values which will hold them 
in good stead in the future. Not only the ‘what’ and 
‘how’ of what the teacher teaches in the classroom 
is significant but also how she carries herself outside 
her classroom is equally important. Whether in 
primary or secondary classes, children are at a 
vulnerable age and a teacher’s character traits must 
resonate with young minds. How teachers conduct 
themselves or behave with each other, especially 
during school hours, makes a lot of difference. Good 
interpersonal relationship between teachers and a 
great ‘connect’ with students has a positive influence 
on the holistic development of students. 


Yes, teachers are humans and you have lives outside 
school. But once inside the school, be professional. 
Teachers are supposed to be role models for their 
students, so think about how it will affect your 
students before you decide to do something. That 
doesn’t mean you can’t laugh and joke when it is 
appropriate, but be aware of your words and actions 
at all times. Teachers have to behave as if their 
students can see them whenever they are in public 
(well mostly). If you want to be treated with respect 
and dignity, model that behaviour for your students 
by treating them the same way. 


Remember, whatever you do in school, they can 
do the same. If you are behaving inappropriately 
or doing something that is not suitable, then you 
cannot complain when your students do the same. 
One cannot just brush things off by saying, “We 
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are teachers, we are adults, so all’s fine.” But, that’s 
exactly the point. We are teachers and we have a 
responsibility. We need to be very careful about 
the ‘what’, ‘where’, and ‘why’ of doing things. Even 
during special school occasions and functions one 
needs to be responsible. 


We frequently carp about student behavioural 
problems, but what about our behaviour? Many a 
time, we need to seriously ponder and correct our 
behaviour patterns. So teachers, here’s a gentle 
reminder. 


Greetings 

Teachers often complain about children not wishing 
them outside the classroom — corridors, playgrounds, 
or even staffrooms. As teachers, we need to do what 
we expect from our students. When passing our 
colleagues in the corridors while going to our classes, 
a greeting or a smile goes a long way in developing 
the ‘connect’ and this characteristic is noticed by the 
students. Even a ‘good morning’ to your colleagues, 
will go a long way in developing interpersonal skills 
and positive attitude in your students toward their 
peers and elders. 


Interruptions 

One should never enter another teacher’s class while 
the lesson is going on, unless it’s extremely important 
and even then one needs to ask for permission. One 
cannot just enter a class, yell out a student’s name 
and say, “You haven’t submitted your homework,” 
thus interrupting a class and distracting all students. 
Maybe next time when you are taking a class, a 
student might just pop in to talk to a friend or ask a 
friend for something or even ask you for a notebook, 
book, chalk, duster, etc. So, be careful. 


Too loud 

We have often seen teachers standing outside a lab 
or classroom, busy discussing things loudly. Your 
conversations can be heard. Be careful. Students 
can sense the meanness in the air when passing a 
group of teachers gossiping and saying nasty things. 
Sometimes, one could be talking about family, 
complaining about work or even discussing goals, 
strategies, and ideas related to work, but this ‘noise’ 
causes disturbance to the class and is irresponsible 
behaviour. 


Compliments 

“Wow! What a lovely suit, earring, bag.” Keep all 
personal compliments within the confines of the 
staffroom. Else, we should accept the same from our 
students. They may also comment on their friend’s 
watch, bag, hairstyle, etc., without keeping the class 
decorum in mind. 


Dress right 

It is said that one needs to dress according to 

the place, time, and occasion. We teachers must 
remember that we are teaching young students who 
are at a very impressionable age. Dress professionally 
and mostly in soft-toned hues. A school function is 
not a personal party, wedding, or festival, so dress 
accordingly. 


Gossip mongers 

Some teachers routinely spread rumours or crack 
jokes about their colleagues in the workplace, not 
just with their co-workers but also with the students 
in their classes. Teachers delving into conversations 
with students about a particular teacher is a big ‘No’. 
It’s wrong to talk about people behind their backs. 
Even if the students are telling you something bad 
about a particular teacher, listen but don’t aggravate 
the situation. Do not add your comments like — “Oh! 
Really. | thought so too. What did he/she say then?” 
Do not resort to lying, just to prove your point or 
demean others because of your insecurities. 


Teaching is a noble profession so act nobly. Do not 
undercut colleagues to feed your ego or your ‘I, me, 
mine’ attitude. Act maturely and do not encourage 
small talk about a teacher based on your equation 
with or views about the teacher. 


Special days and gifts 

Celebrating birthdays, cutting cakes or taking gifts 
from students should not be encouraged. A happy 
birthday wish, a birthday song, or a card should 
be enough for a teacher to appreciate her students’ 
affection. 


Draw the line 

As adults we need to behave maturely. When we 
teach, we share personal stories and anecdotes and 
there are days when we may reveal more than is 
necessary. Yes, we must be humane, compassionate, 
and friendly, but there is a line that a teacher must 
never cross. After all, you are a teacher. Carry 
yourself with dignity and balance the teacher-student 
relationship well. 


Viral mode 

Do not be completely preoccupied with your 
Instagram, Facebook, Twitter, or YouTube accounts. 
Be mindful of your online profile and what you 
post, because it’s there for everyone to see today, 
tomorrow, and forever. 


Make your school a safe and happy place to be in. 
Be enthusiastic about the lesson that you are teaching 
and the work that you are doing so this passion rubs 
off onto your students. Make ‘please’ and ‘thank 
you’ a vital part of your vocabulary. Wait for your 
turn to speak. Just because you are a teacher does 
not mean you always have the way first. Do not 
engage in pettiness. Do not do anything where the 
impressionable child vows never ever to become 
anything like you. | did not penalize a student for 
being late every day, but the one day that he arrived 
on time, | appreciated him for being punctual. 

This recognition and praise was a constructive step 
towards change and made a lasting transformation in 
my student’s behaviour. By using positive language, 
| formed an effective way to mould actions into 
desired behaviours and this also encouraged my 
class to act in line with core values and attitudes. 
Let us lead by example and nurture individuals 
who not only have a great love for learning but are 
spectacular, humane personalities. 


The author is an educator who is known for her engaging 
teaching style and loves creating vibrant, rich, and positive 
learning spaces for young minds to foster a deep love for 
the English language. She can be reached at 
<aana1924@gmail.com>. 
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INTERVENTIONS 


Nature education as 
a two-way street 


Astha Chaudhary and Dipti Arora 


are an arid grassland ecosystem that is also rich 

in biodiversity and wildlife. A large part of this 
area is covered by marshy salt flat belts, which are 
famous as the greater Rann of Kutch. Sindhi speaking 
Maldhari communities reside in the Banni grasslands. 
Maldharis are semi-nomadic communities who rear 
livestock. Their exposure to the outside world is little; 
they have traditional systems of managing natural 
resources and live in close association with nature. 
The Maldhari community migrate with their livestock 
seasonally to different places in search of fodder and 
water for the livestock. 


LE: Banni grasslands situated in Kutch, Gujarat, 


The life of this community revolves around rearing 
cattle, caring for them, and selling milk to sustain 
themselves. The conventional education system is 
not very strong in their villages. Schools in many 
villages are not functional and since most children 
are involved in day-to-day activities with their 
parents, they often do not go to school. But there 
are some villages where people have taken up jobs 
in the Rann of Kutch melas and private salt mining 
companies. In these villages, schools are functional 
and the literacy rate has improved. 


As part of our ethnographic research, though 
education was not our primary focus, we 


Photos courtesy: Astha Chaudhary and Dipti Arora 
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collaborated with schools and local NGOs to create 
awareness about the surrounding nature. Initially, 
we called the education program as ‘awareness 
program’. But when we started interacting with the 
teachers, students, and the community, we realized 
that these were kids who were living with nature 
and were surrounded by biodiversity; they were 
already quite knowledgeable. We therefore decided 
to take up a dialogic approach with the children to 
understand their knowledge and perspective about 
the Banni grasslands. We selected two villages for 
this purpose. 


Sarada village, western Banni: The Jat community 
(Dhanecha Jat) who practice a strict semi nomadic 
lifestyle reside in this village. The entire village is 
dependent on livestock. During the monsoon, Sarada 
gets flooded forcing the villagers to migrate for 3-4 
months and live in temporary settlements in villages 
close-by where they find fodder and water. The 
school in this village is not functional. The children 
mostly understand Kutchi and Gujarati. 


Gorevali, central Banni: Gorevali village is quite 
developed. It is close to the greater Rann of Kutch. It 
comprises the Mutwa communities. The village has 
schools till the secondary level. Most of the villagers 
are dependent on private jobs in companies nearby. 


Drawing in Sarada village ¢ Children in Gorewali ¢ Chart showing 


e A boy from jat community showing his pet 


Methodology 

We used three methods for classroom interaction. 
Nature walks, identification of flora and fauna 
through biodiversity charts, and drawing pictures of 
the local species. 


We acquired identification charts showcasing the 
ecosystem of the Banni region. A pointer was used to 
ask about the identity of the animals and resources. 
Since we were outsiders, initially the children were 
not willing to talk to us about the landscape. The 
charts, however, excited them and we noticed that 
they were more comfortable discussing the diversity 
through the chart. Many of them identified half the 
animals and plants on the charts. After this, the local 
names of the identified animals were recorded in 
notebooks and on the blackboard if available. Then 
the students were asked to speak what they knew 
about the animals/plants — where they came to know 
about it, what time these animals are spotted, what 
they eat, etc. The children were also asked to share 
stories related to some animal or plant if they knew 
of any. Then interesting scientific facts about the 
local animals and plants and the surroundings were 
shared with the children in the form of stories. 


In Sarada village, a drawing session was held where 
the children were asked to draw something from 
their surroundings. 


Gorevali village — Children in this village were 
excited to share their stories. On a walk, they 
identified the holes made by the Spiny tailed lizard 
(sanda). The children explained that this lizard eats 
grass and sleeps all winter. On asking if they knew 
why it sleeps, students had not much clue. We 
shared that the lizards sleep to conserve their energy 
and that it is called hibernation. The children were 
curious and asked many questions. They told us tales 
of their forefathers’ huntings. Most of the children 


hi 


had ponds in their homes, where wildlife was 
abundant during the rains. They also had wild dogs 
and shared how a race between the chinkara and tazi 
dog was very exciting to watch. 


Sarada village — Children here were shy with us, as 
their interaction with the outside world was limited. 
Girls had knowledge of most of the faunal diversity 
and few birds, including the crane and francolin. 
Francolin is mainly a house pet here. During the 
drawing session, many children tried to draw birds 
but could not specify which birds they were. One 
child drew a snake, which he said are common in 
the village during summers. Another child drew a cat 
and shared how jungle cats come and take away their 
hens at night. The children could also imitate the 
sounds of some birds. They are experts in managing 
daily chores and have immense knowledge about 
their livestock. 


Observations 

We observed that in both villages, though the 
children could identify all the animals, their 

way of responding to our exercises differed. The 
children from Sarada village responded more in 

an experiential way, narrating their encounters 

and interaction with the surroundings. In contrast, 
children from Gorevali village responded more in a 
storytelling way, as if the stories had been narrated to 
them by their elders or in school. 


We also observed that their daily interaction with 
the surrounding environment made up the children’s 
knowledge, the amount of knowledge they possessed 
differed, even if their surroundings were the same. 
Ecological knowledge also varied depending on 

the background they belonged to. It is evident that 
both education systems — conventional as well 

as local traditional systems — are important in the 
development of nomadic children. And this also 
sheds light on how there is a need to document the 
experiential knowledge of nomadic communities 

in order to preserve local biodiversity and wildlife. 
This will make nature education a two-way dialogic 
process rather than being single sided and top-down. 


Astha Chaudhary is an ecologist working on biodiversity 
conservation. She can be reached at 
<aastha21090@gmail.com>. 


Dipti Arora is a sociologist, working on natural resource 


management. She can be reached at 
<diptiaroras0@gmail.com>. 
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TEACHING PRACTICE 


Sanjhee Gianchandani 


21* century educators have a lengthy checklist of 
aspects that they have to focus on in an ELT (English 
Language Teaching) classroom — engagement with 

the subject matter, social and emotional learning, 
hands-on learning, differentiation, catering to multiple 
learning preferences — and it goes on. Educators 

often find themselves in a quagmire of following 
existing strategies and innovating newer approaches 
for equitable dissemination of information. At this 
point, the simple methods of theatre, drama, and play 
can not only come to their rescue but also promote 
creative inquiry in unimaginable ways. 


etention of concepts and information in the 

minds of students is a major challenge faced 

by both educators and parents. Intertwined 
with this is the problem of making the content 
engaging enough for the learners. Many traditional 
teaching methods, such as reading from a textbook 
and answering questions, choral reading or listening 
to a recording of a text while following along, fail to 
fully engage a student’s attention. When a student’s 
attention is not engaged, his or her retention level 
is minimal. If a teacher is not commanding the 


a 
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students’ attention to the subject matter, the students 
will tend to lose focus and be off-task, resulting in 
further loss of knowledge and requiring more of the 
teacher's time in classroom administration. 


To help with this issue, a lot of ed-tech companies 
today have come up with video content, whiteboard 
explainer videos, and even bite-sized learning 
videos which can be utilized to introduce or revise 
concepts. But no one is talking about the importance 
of children using their own hands, bodies, and 
minds to capture the information into their systems. 
This is where the concepts of hands-on learning, 
experiential learning, and theatre come in. 


Theatre can be defined as any form of performing arts 
including dancing, acting, singing, or storytelling. It 
is a broad term that encompasses numerous forms 

of expressing oneself in a dramatic or theatrical 

way. The word ‘drama’ is originally taken from the 
Greek term ‘drama’‘/’drao’, which also refers to ‘I do’ 
or action. This perfectly ties up with what we want 
students to be able to achieve by the end of a lesson 
— take charge and act! 


Photos: Sakti Prasanna Mohanti 
Courtesy: DAV Public School, Pokhariput. 


The social development theory of Lev Vygotsky 
maintains that people develop skills from the culture 
by which they are surrounded; essentially, they learn 
without realizing they are learning. For example, if 
students are having fun performing a skit about how 
the digestive system works, they are learning while 
having a good time and may not actually realize that 
they are doing schoolwork and learning. 


The idea of using theatre in classroom lessons is 
consistent with this theme of social development; 

the idea is that the students will be caught up and 
involved with the active learning style and will retain 
knowledge without actually trying to or realizing that 
they are learning complex concepts and ideas. This 
perspective is also consistent with Gardner’s multiple 
intelligences theory, which emphasizes using 
multiple mediums of learning for different types of 
learners. 


Why theatre? 

Philip Pullman, a famous children’s author states, 
“Children need art and stories and poems and music 
as much as they need love and food and fresh air and 
play.” Various research has found that live theatre is 
a powerful medium and that a majority of students 
demonstrate enjoyment and enthusiasm through 
watching educational theatre, are receptive and 
listening attentively, and can correctly identify the 
educational messages being portrayed. When we 
live in times where information is spoon-fed, gulped, 
and then regurgitated, theatre as a medium seeks to 
change this reality. 


Using theatre to further the cause of education 
allows students to explore challenging social 
scenarios and vulnerable emotions in a safe and 
supportive environment. Theatrical performances 
can help them develop empathy for the experiences 
of others and explore the prescribed content from 
diverse perspectives. This is especially true for the 
stories and poems in the language curriculum. Be 
it Hindi, English, or the local language, it would 
most often have texts which can be performed in 
class. Moreover, students can also witness a range 
of possible strategies being played out in myriad 
situations and use critical thinking to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these strategies and apply them to 
their own lives. 


In terms of 21* century skills, which have been the 
buzzword in the industry for some time now, theatre 
can also be used for teaching students self-regulation 
and social skills by physically demonstrating how 
these skills can be applied in different situations 


in their real lives. Theatre has also proven to 

help students develop positive tools for anger 
management and conflict resolution. The theatre 

in education experience also allows students to 
explore help-seeking options. Aside from dense and 
explicit learning, theatre has always been a window 
for a healthy emotional release, developing social 
awareness and independent thinking. Furthermore, 
as students collaboratively perform a skit or a play, 
they not only learn the qualities of teamwork and 
leadership but also those of giving and receiving 
constructive criticism from their peers and teachers. 


How to use theatre in a classroom setting? 

Many educators either shy away from using theatre 
in the classroom or are not fully aware of its powerful 
potential as a medium. You do not need extravagant 
lesson plans, stress-inducing heavy resources, or 
time-consuming activities to incorporate theatre in 
your day-to-day classroom. Here are some tips which 
you can use to seamlessly permeate drama in your 
lessons without much preparation or stress. 


e Set the stage: Students look up to their teachers. 
If you incorporate just a little bit of drama in 
your everyday teaching methods, it will not only 
ease up your nerves but also give students the 
confidence to imitate you or use silly voices or 
gestures to act things out. 


e Provide opportunities for low risk — or no 
audience performances: Put students in small 
groups or partnerships and slowly build their 
confidence. When students themselves ask to 
perform for the whole class, it means that they are 
ready. Never force a student to perform as it may 
flare up their stage anxiety in unimaginable ways. 
Instead, always offer students the opportunity 
to refuse to participate, but offer them another 
chance to try. 


¢ Create a comfort zone: Stepping out of one’s 
comfort zone presents a dramatic possibility both 
of wonders and disasters. So, tread the zone with 
caution. Let them choose their groups and themes 
if possible. If they know that they’re in control, 
chances are that they’ll perform better. Also, it 
is pertinent to create a space where students can 
safely voice their opinions and interact with you 
as well as their peers. 


e Explore themes: Different students are interested 
in different topics. Give students the freedom to 
choose topics and subjects if the drama is not on 
a singular text. 


¢ Do drama warm-ups: Teachers might consider 
theatre and drama-based warm-ups (such as 
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tongue twisters, one-word stories, drawing 
introductions, etc.) to help students relax and 
focus on the lesson ahead, or to simply set the 
context of learning. Warm-ups can be a fun and 
stimulating way of easing students into learning 
without jumping headfirst into the Pythagoras 
theorem or deciduous trees! Drama warm-ups 
are also useful in enhancing creative thinking 
skills which can be especially beneficial if your 
curriculum doesn’t make much room for creative 
subjects. 


e Make monologues your best friend: Monologues 
are a great and fun way for students to step 
inside a key figure’s shoes or to embody an entity 
from a text. One way of doing this could be to 
encourage students to write a monologue using 
the first person from the perspective of the person 
or entity that they are studying. This method can 
be extended beyond the language classroom 
to maths (embodying a number/formulae/ 
mathematician) to science (a scientist/concept/ 
object) and EVS (an entity/natural phenomena/ 
social awareness, etc.) Monologues provide a 
fresh way of understanding the topic, and staging 
the monologue in front of their peers will also 
help students develop their presentation skills 
and enhance their confidence in talking about the 
topic. 


e Explore historical re-enactment: Re-enacting 
historical events such as battles, conquests, 
successions, trials, etc., is another popular way 
of seeing events and eras in history from different 
sides. Most students find history dull and boring 
but this ensures that students are both engaged 
and productively occupied. 


e Use realia: Real objects around the class should 
be used to enhance performance. For instance, 
a chair can be used as a tree. You do not need 
special props or costumes. Encourage students 
to use the objects in their classroom innovatively 
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in their performance. Remember that this drama 
is not for the stage but for the students and 

you. So, it need not follow the rules of a proper 
stage drama. Drama is all about adaptation, 
improvisation, and reflection. Adaptation to the 
surroundings, improvisation according to the 
context, and then reflection on what worked and 
what did not. 


e Focus on fluency: For language classrooms, 
repetition, delivering dialogues, and focusing on 
speech can help them understand the concepts of 
pausing, chunking, fluency, and pronunciation in 
a better way. 


e Support the drama performance: You have to 
actively participate in the drama in order for it to 
be successful. You can do this by tying the scene 
(playing the narrator role), giving and/or gathering 
information and ideas, modelling the language 
appropriate to the situation and audience, 
provoking and challenging thought and action, 
and taking the drama narrative forward. 


Drama for learning works with all ages, yet few 
schools in India are able to maximize its potential 
beyond the nursery curriculum. Teachers should 
be sensitized to the importance of arts and culture 
and readily disseminate it to their students. 
“Undoubtedly, the performing arts are more child- 
friendly and interactive as compared to academics 
and that's why we encourage it in our schools,” says 
Dr DK Bedi, Principal APJ School, Pitampura. He 
states that it is time that these activities are branded 
as ‘co’ curricular instead of ‘extra’ curricular. 


References 
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Symbols of peace 
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Malini Seshadri Anna George 


Non violence sculpture, United Nations, New York 
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What other symbols denote peace? 


LL 
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The meaning of tolerance and peace 


This worksheet will explore how to bring both intellectual horsepower and emotional learning onto the same 
page in the Book of Life. No amount of academic knowledge can fill the spiritual space in the mind of a child. 
Skills and abilities should be designed to simultaneously create a climate for ethical behaviour and underscore the 
importance for peace in an increasingly violent world. The two are inextricably linked. 


Peace, the lowering of temperatures when conflicts arise — and they will — is 
built on self-control and a practice of learning to understand people who 
look and sound different from ourselves. Their beliefs and responses will also 
vary from ours. The degree might vary but the point is that differences have 
to be managed and not reacted to roughly. This bunch of skills and social 
intelligence might collectively be called tolerance. 


Some time ago, the Norwegian Academy of Sciences calculated that since 
the start of recorded history there has been only one minute of peace for 
every four hours of war. If life skills and values are not cultivated, a school 
with its intense atmosphere of competition and the need to succeed can well 
become, in the words of Prof. Krishna Kumar, a training ground for war. 
Never more than now has Maria Montessori’s statement seemed truer, “All education is for peace.” 


Many teachers have expressed concern that students by their final school year are not made sufficiently aware 
of how they can improve society, given the multiple realities of the national ethos. In our multicultural and 
hierarchical society it would be meaningful to think of tolerance and anti-bias as an educational movement, 

a powerful force to build peace in all spheres of life. It will foster values, social awareness, and the requisite 
knowledge and skills to empower the compassionate and justice-seeking side of young adult minds. 


The exercises in this worksheet will look at managing differences, identifying and stopping bullying and meanness 
in schools, and learning how to cope with anger, fear, and loneliness. 


Ahimsa = Don’t hurt 


AHIMSA is a new word for you. It means don’t hurt. Especially, don’t hurt animals, or birds, or insects. 


When you see an “in your house, don’t hurt it. Just sweep it away. 


When you see a 


When you see a ARS in your bathroom, don’t hurt it. Sweep it away. 


When you see a 


in your kitchen, don’t hurt it. Open the window and let it go. 


in your room, don’t hurt it. Open the window and let it go. 


Tick what you should do 


When you see a spider? Kill it / sweep it away. 
When you see a bee? Cry / open the window and let it go. 
When you see an ant? Stamp on it / sweep it away. 
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Japanese peace bell, United Nations 


©geeta.doctor@gmail.com 


Don’t hurt any living thing. They too can feel pain. 


The plant is a living thing. Don’t hurt it. 
What can you do? Give it water / pull the leaves. 


The kitten is a living thing. Don’t hurt it. 
What can you do? Pull its tail / give it some milk. 


Be kind to your pets 

Do you have a cuddly toy? Is it a doggie? Or a kitten? Or a fluffy rabbit? 

Do you like cuddling it? Can your toy cuddle you back? Or wag its tail? Or mew when it sees you? 
No? That’s because it is not real. It is a toy. Not a pet. 

When you have a pet dog, or cat, or rabbit, or bird, it is real. It is alive just like you. 

Just like you, your pets can feel fear, happiness, sadness, and hunger. 


Is this dog looking hungry/sad/happy? ............:::0:e::eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
What can you do for it? | can give it a cookie / a ball/ a hug ............cceeeeee cece ees 


Look at the boy in this picture. 
Is he hurting the turtle? Yes / No 
Does the turtle look happy? Yes / No 


©narayaniraman@gmail.com 


Remember! Be kind to your pets. 


A good heart is a beautiful home where you can always find peace! 


This is your heart. Write inside it five good feelings that you want to keep, and outside it, five bad feelings that 
you want to throw out. You can choose from the list of words given here. 


Happy, angry, mean, loving, contended, hopeful, open, cruel, sneaky, suspicious, warm, tender, selfish, bitter, 
sour, friendly, sweet, hateful. 
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Toss away the garbage! 


Imagine a child holding a big bag of garbage in both hands, so that when someone 
». came up and offered her a flower she could not take it. Negative feelings such as 
) anger, suspicion, and resentment are like garbage that needs to be tossed away 
before we can take and smell the flower of peace. 


Let us remember that negative feelings block the holistic development of a child. A 
happy and secure child will be a better student: more respectful, willing to listen, 


Yo a willing to learn. 


Stop bullying 


. 
“== 
y 


Bullying is: A bully causes: A bully is not: 
Mean Pain Friendly 
Hurtful Sadness Likeable 


Bullying destroys tolerance and peace because: 


Have you ever bullied anyone? YES NO 
Have you ever been bullied? YES NO 
Have you ever tried to stop a bully? YES NO 


Bullying is not a flaw in character. It is a bad habit. A bully can be taught how to stop. 


CLASS PLEDGE 
WE WILL NEVER BULLY OTHERS. WE WILL STOP OTHERS FROM BULLYING. 


cas ; | * Tolerance is the doorway to peace 
® NV en DAY OF 
\ =@ = November 16 every year is celebrated as 
The International Year of Tolerance. AA 
T © TOLERANCE is particularly important in India 
tae because we have great diversity. 
ot wo Fe & And people belonging to different faiths live here. 
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Tolerance means RESPECT for people’s feelings, opinions, and beliefs. 
Tolerance means ACCEPTANCE of differences in culture, language, religion, and abilities. 
Tolerance means UNDERSTANDING the other person’s needs and rights. 


Why does greater diversity call for greater tolerance? 


Think of three ways in which tolerance promotes peace. 


1 


3 


Create a tolerance postage stamp for International Day of Tolerance. 


ea ee ae Se sO ee i es a 


Sharing and caring 
Sharing and caring bring happiness and peace 


Choose names for these children. 
Gil) cefoccccssceececudidaasacncecetereess 


BOs coasepinadeehe, Apes euivtleseec 


What is the boy telling his sister? 


Source: www.pixabay.com 
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Write three lines about how sharing and caring bring happiness and peace 


Peace means making others happy 


If we have no PEACE it is because we have forgotten that we belong to each other — 
Mother Teresa 


Who was Mother Teresa? 


How did she promote tolerance and peace? 


What is meant by ‘we belong to each other’? 


Self-control is a life skill 


Imagine that in your journey through life, your mind is a car. You are the driver. The roads, road surfaces, 
obstacles, hold-ups are life events that are beyond your control. You have to follow many road rules. 


If everyone drives properly, traffic flows smoothly. 
If we all learn how to control our anger, all our lives will be more peaceful and harmonious. 


So you must control your car. You must learn how to turn away from 
hitting against other cars. You must learn when to apply the brake. 


When we learn how to control our anger and negative emotions, life 
becomes smoother and more enjoyable on the road of life. 


How good are you as a ‘driver’? 

(a) | can control my anger well 

(b) | sometimes lose my temper and say rude things 
(c) | lose my temper very often. 


What can you do to become a better ‘driver’? 
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Peace is its own reward — Mahatma Gandhi 


Write a few lines about Mahatma Gandhi’s idea of AHIMSA 


HAPPINESS IS PEACE. PEACE IS HAPPINESS 
HAPPINESS IS A STATE OF MIND...NOT OF MATERIAL COMFORT 
IT DEPENDS ON PEACE...NOT ON MONEY 
Create your own design with the words PEACE and HAPPINESS written inside 


Decorate and colour this poster 


peace 


begins with 
Tolerance 


PBWIYUSFIOAA SN]Jdg A9YyOeI] 


and 
Yespect 


for everyone 


Developed by Peace Education Team, authors of Living in Harmony (Oxford University Press). They can be reached at 
<minikrishnan51@gmail.com>. 
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TEA BREAK 


Who’s that personality? 


Anil Kumar Patnaik 


“T ust three days are left and we received the Sambit and Suchi were super excited to know that 
message only today. Can you prepare the they were chosen by Abhas sir for the district-level 
students and the exhibit for the mathematics exhibition. Abhas described the project and asked 

éxhibition Abhas?” asked the principal. them to prepare the necessary charts. 

“| have an idea sir. | will take Sambit and Suchi for The children were ready with their presentation in 

this project. Once | am confident, | will show you the just one day. Abhas rehearsed with them a few times. 

exhibit,” replied Abhas. On the day of the exhibition, Abhas escorted them 
to the Town Hall, where the exhibition was taking 

“Go ahead...my best wishes are with you,” said the place. Their exhibit was very simple. One chart had 

principal as he handed over the circular to Abhas. the names of 64 famous Indian personalities. 


Please identify the personality 


9. MADHUBALA 12. AMITABH BACHCHAN 
13 LEANDER PAES 16 M5 DHON 
17, SUSHMITA SEN 70. IMA DAS 


23. HARIPRASAD 
21. AISHWARYA RAI 22. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU CHAURASIA 24. ZAKIR HUSSAIN 
25. K M CARIAPPA 26. AR RAHMAN 27. SOURAV GANGULY 28. DUTEE CHAND 


29. MILKHA SINGH 30. RAJ KAPOOR 31. SAINA NEHWAL foe VSWR ATA 
ANAND 

33. N T RAMARAO 34. DHYAN CHAND 35. LATA MANGESHKAR 36. BHIMSEN JOSHI 

37. BIRJU MAHARAJ 38. HH SRI RAVI SHANKAR | 39. AMARTYA SEN 40. SATYAJIT RAY 


45. INDIRA GANDHI 48. DR B R AMBEDKAR 
53. SACHIN TENDULKAR 56. SUNIL GAVASKAR 
57. SIR C V RAMAN 60. MAHATMA GANDHI 
61. SAROJINI NAIDU 64. DHIRENDRA KUMAR 
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The second chart had the same 64 names grouped differently as shown here. 


JAWAHARLAL AISHWARYA 
NEHRU RAI 


RAHUL 
DRAVID 


HARIPRASAD ZAKIR 
CHAURASIA HUSSAIN 


SRI MANOJ 


DAS HIMA DAS 


MILKHA 


A R RAHMAN SINGH 


K M CARIAPPA RAJ KAPOOR 


SOURAV 


GANGULY DUTEE CHAND 


HH SRI RAVI BIRJU 
SHANKAR MAHARAJ 


SATYAJIT RAY LATA BHIMSEN 
MANGESHKAR JOSHI 


AMARTYA SEN 


VERGHESE 
KURIEN 


DHIRUBHAI 
AMBANI 


INDIRA 
GANDHI 


DR RAJENDRA 
PRASAD 


SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN 


ATAL BEHARI 
VAJPAYEE 


DRBR 
AMBEDKAR 


SARDAR PATEL 


From the 64 names, visitors had to whisper the name 
of their chosen personality to Suchi. Sambit would be 
standing a little distance away. Then Suchi would say 
out loud three sentences, after which Sambit would 
give the name that was chosen. 


The district collector cum magistrate was the chief 
guest. The collector chose a name and informed 
Suchi. Suchi said the following sentences out loud, 
“Personality can be told, 

The personality can be told, 

Personality can be told.” 

Sambit replied, “Mahatma Gandhi.” 


A broad smile appeared on the chief guest’s face as 
he got the correct answer. The chief guest requested 
another guest to choose a personality. After Suchi 
heard the name, she said, “The personality can be 
told, 

Tell the personality, 

Tell the personality.” 

Sambit replied, “Sri Sri Ravi Shankar.” 


SUSHMITA SEN 


N T RAMARAO 


wn 
a 


RAM NATH 


SANIA MIRZA GOENKA 


MOHD. RAFI 


PV SINDHU 
R K LAXMAN 


SAM ABHINAV 
MANEKSHAW | MADHUBALA BINDRA 


PT USHA 
MC MARY 
KOM 


VIKRAM 
SARABHAI 


KISHORE 


SADHGUR 
eee KUMAR 


LEANDER PAES 


AMITABH 


R K NARAYAN BACHCHAN 


MS DHONI 


NARENDRA SACHIN 


MODI TENDULKAR i 


SUNIL 


GAVASKAR PD es 


AUROBINDO 


VINOBA 
BHAVE 


SAROJINI 
NAIDU 


MOTHER 
TERESA 
M F HUSSAIN 


The guests were so engrossed that they spent around 
20 minutes at Sambit and Suchi’s exhibit. The day 
finally came to an end, and it was time to announce 
the prizes. Sambit and Suchi were completely 

tired as they hardly got any free time. Then, an old 
gentleman came to their stall. 


DHIRENDRA 
KUMAR 


DR APJ ABDUL 
KALAM 


MAHATMA 
GANDHI 


He told Suchi — “If you say — “Personality can be 
told, 

Personality can be told, 

Personality can be told.” 

He pointed at Sambit and said, “You will reply 
DHIRENDRA KUMAR, right?” 


The children were amazed. The entire day nobody 
could guess what they were doing, but this 
gentleman understood their trick. 


The old gentleman asked, “Who prepared you for 


this exhibit? Abhas? The children nodded their heads. 
“Please convey my blessings to him,” he said. 
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At that moment, the organizer came onto the stage 
to announce the prizes. A huge round of applause 
reverberated as the first prize went to Sambit and 
Suchi. Many spectators, other participants, and 
teachers congratulated them. As they were getting 
down from the dais, Suchi and Sambit told Abhas 
that someone had decoded their trick. After listening 
to them, Abhas asked, “He blessed me? Tell me what 
name he chose.” 


Suchi said, “Sir, the 64 one, Dhirendra Kumar.” 
Sambit added, “We had asked you about him the 
other day. Who is Dhirendra Kumar?” 

Abhas’s eyes filled with tears and a smile appeared as 
he said, “Sir...” 

“Tell me...where did he go?” 


“Sir, at that time, the prizes were being announced 
and we had to go to the stage and...” 

“Okay, come with me.” Abhas came out of the Town 
Hall running. The children ran behind him. A few 
metres away, he found the person he came looking 
for. As Abhas reached him, he bent down and 
touched the old man’s feet. The old gentleman took 
him by the hand and hugged him. Abhas wiped the 
tears of joy and told the children, “Meet my teacher, 
Professor Dhirendra Kumar.” Both children touched 
their teacher’s guru’s feet. 


A few happy moments later, the professor got into a 
car and left, but not before promising to visit Abhas 
and the two children again for some more fun math 
activities. 


Now the trick... 


ae ee 
So ee 
ne ee 
el 

T 


fat | 32] 
LoL 


E 


The 64 personalities are divided into four quadrants 
as shown above. 


In the first quadrant personalities from 1 to 16. In 
the second, personalities from 17 to 32. In the third 
quadrant personalities from 33 to 48, and in the 
fourth, personalities from 49 to 64. 


Further, each of these quadrants is divided into 


four more quadrants, for example, in the first 
quadrant [1,2,3,4]. [5,6,7 8] in the second quadrant, 
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— te ts] By fe]: | 


[59 | 6o | | 63 | 64 | 


[9,10,11,12] in the third quadrant and [13,14,15,16] 
in the fourth quadrant. Again, each of these numbers 
represents a quadrant, for example [13,14,15,16], 13 
in the first quadrant, 14 in the second quadrant, 15 in 
the third quadrant and 16 in the fourth quadrant. 


Now, the secret — PLEASE TELL THE PERSONALITY. 
Here, PLEASE represents the first quadrant, TELL 
represents the second quadrant, THE represents the 
third quadrant and PERSONALITY represents the 
fourth quadrant. 


TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE 


D A D 
THE PERSONALITY PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY PERSONALITY 
» L A - 
TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE PLEASE 
» R (VY ALA } A 


[res ! D Q aw. 
THE PERSONALITY PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY PERSONALITY 


TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELE PLEASE 
, A , A 
THE PERSONALITY PERSONALITY 
a 
TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE TELL PLEASE 
. , = A 


THE PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY 


PLEASE 


Therefore, to reach any number, just three hints were sufficient. The first word of the statement was taken. For 
example, to get 29, Suchi would say — 
Tell the personality (focus on the second quadrant) 


JAWAHARLAL AISHWARYA RAHUL SUSHMITA SEN MOHD. RAFI SANIA MIRZA PV SINDHU RAM NATH 
NEHRU RAI DRAVID GOENKA 
a 1 Zz 1 


2 1 
3 3 4 4 3 4 
HARIPRASAD ZAKIR SRI MANO} VIKRAM KISHORE 
CHAURASIA HUSSAIN DAS HIMA DAS SARABHAI SADHGURU R K LAXMAN KUMAR 
ARRAHMAN. | KMCARIAPPA | RAJ KAPOOR MILKHA SAM MADHUBALA ABHINAV LEANDER PAES 
SINGH MANEKSHAW BINDRA 
2 1 2 1 1 


3 4 3 4 4 
SOURAV SAINA VISWANATHAN AMITABH 
GANGULY DUTEE CHAND NEHWAL ANAND R K NARAYAN BACHCHAN PT USHA MS DHONI 
HH SRI RAVI BIRJU DHYAN N T RAMARAO NARENDRA SACHIN M C MARY KAPIL DEV 
SHANKAR MAHARAJ CHAND MODI TENDULKAR KOM 
2 2 1 1 
3 4 3 4 4 
LATA BHIMSEN SRI SUNIL MS 
AMARTYA SEN SATYAJIT RAY MANGESHKAR JOSHI AUROBINDO GAVASKAR SUBHALAKSHMI JRDTATA 
DR RAJENDRA VERGHESE DHIRUBHAI INDIRA VINOBA SIRCV MOTHER SAROJINI 
PRASAD KURIEN AMBANI GANDHI BHAVE RAMAN TERESA NAIDU 
2 1 
3 4 3 4 Bi 4 2 4 
SARVEPALLI ATAL BEHARI DRBR DR APJ ABDUL MAHATMA DHIRENDRA 
RADHAKRISHNAN VAJPAYEE SARDAR PATEL AMBEDKAR KALAM GANDHI M F HUSSAIN KUMAR 
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Personality can be told (focus on the fourth 
quadrant of the second quadrant) 

Please tell the personality (focus on the first 
quadrant of the fourth quadrant of the second 
quadrant) 

The 29" personality is Milkha Singh. 


As the 64 names in quadrants were on the chart, 
Sambit just focused on the first words and gave 
the answer immediately. Which name did | 
choose if | say 

Please tell the personality 

The personality can be told. 

Personality can be told. 


Yes, you got it right, Amitabh Bachchan. 


The author is an enthusiastic educator of mathematics 
and writes on topics related to innovative and 
engaging educational methods. He is a CBSE 

resource person for teacher professional development 
programmes. He is known for his creative skills, story 
writing, dramatic and mimicry abilities, disciplined 
lifestyle and contributions as a community worker. He 
can be reached at <anilpatnaik8@gmail.com>. 
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Teacher 


this with a narrative of a classroom scenario 
and observations made of the teaching-learning 
processes. 


| t would probably be apt to begin an article like 


Shailaja is an upper primary science teacher and is 
known to be extremely motivated and meticulous 
by her students and her peers. Sivagami is a teacher 
with a richer experience of classroom processes 
and is a mentor to Shailaja. Sivagami, in one of 
her observations of Shailaja’s class, notices a few 
practices. Shailaja tends to focus on students sitting 
in the rear rows and is generally unmindful of 
the students in the front rows, due to which these 
children seem to be inattentive. Another observation 
was about teaching image formation when light falls 
on an object. Shailaja was speaking about this using a 
pinhole camera as an example. Her attempts to elicit 
responses from students relating to the properties of 
light were not very successful. Sivagami wondered 
if this stemmed from the assumption that students 
should remember the basic properties which have 
been taught in previous classes. In her observation 
notes she wrote of the importance of recalling and 
establishing an understanding of concepts especially 
when they are being applied. Later she had a 
dialogue with Shailaja and her responses were, 
e Students are upto mischief in the back benches 
and hence need to be monitored. 
e¢ They know what image formation is. | was 
surprised that so few responses came in. 


Shailaja is a popular teacher, but she has certain 
beliefs that can be questioned. Let us delve deeper 
into this topic. 


What are teacher beliefs? 

Are they related to teaching a particular subject or are 
they deep-rooted experiences, one time or repeated, 
their assumptions of students being the receivers 
rather than participators...2 And many more, maybe. 
So what are teacher beliefs? 


Brophy and Evertson (1981) researched and stated 
that teacher beliefs are among the most widely 


COMMENT 


beliefs in the classroom 


Chandrika Muralidhar and Vikas Chandra Roy 


researched aspects of teacher thinking. According to 
them, beliefs were statements held to be true, while 
Nespor (1987) opined them being rooted in personal 
history and not easily susceptible to change. Pajares 
(1992) placed beliefs within a constellation of related 
constructs that include attitudes, expectations, values, 
opinions, perceptions, conceptions, and dispositions, 
among others, all of which exert powerful influences 
on behaviour. Bryan and Atwater (2002), whose 
views were similar to Nespor’s, also proposed that 
“beliefs are part of a group of constructs that describe 
the structure and content of a person’s thinking that 
are presumed to drive his/her actions.” 


Research in science education has suggested a 
possible link between teachers’ views of scientific 
knowledge and their classroom practice. Teachers 
are known to consider the nature and role of 
theories in making curricular and 
instructional decisions (Duschl 
and Wright, 1989). In a particular 
science class, the teacher was 
dismayed to see that her 
students failed to discover 
photosynthesis by observing 
the growth of plants, very 
similar to a study conducted 
by Smith and Anderson 
(1984). Kass (1987) which 
found that three high school 
chemistry teachers who 

used the same chemistry 
curriculum taught very 
different lessons about 

the nature of science, as 

a result of differences in 

their understanding of the 
nature of chemistry. 


How are teacher beliefs 
created or formed? 

What contributes to the 
creation of teacher beliefs? 
Apart from having an opinion 
on teaching strategies and 


methods, what could be the belief towards culturally 
diverse classrooms and their influence on classroom 
practices? The formation of teacher beliefs during the 
teacher education programmes might be a discussion 
for another article. Teacher beliefs are related to 

the personal history of each teacher (Cohen, 2001; 
Cuban 1993). 


Personal histories are described as teachers' success 
and failure experiences as learners, the teaching 
models experienced as students, and their collective 
understandings about the world. 


These personal histories influence the way in 
which a teacher looks at new innovations and they 
influence the change process accepted by teachers 
and determine how these elements are incorporated 
into teachers' existing cognitive frameworks. For 
example, the use of the overhead projector and now 
the smart board as tools where the teacher pushes 
her boundaries and includes images, 
stories, etc., and endeavours 
to make classroom 
practices engaging. 

Both prospective and 

in-service teachers 
have developed 
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their beliefs about teaching from two primary 
extensive experiences; namely, the years spent in the 
classroom as both students and teachers (Perry 1990). 


Pajares’ (1992) extensive review of literature on 
teacher beliefs in education indicates that clusters of 
beliefs around a particular teaching situation form 
attitudes of the teachers and these attitudes ultimately 
turn into agendas of action in the classroom leading 
to pedagogical decisions. The connections among 
clusters of beliefs create an individual's values that 
guide their life and ultimately determine behaviour 
(Ajzen 1985). Crawley (1990) found that the attitude 
toward behaviour was the greatest predictor of 
teachers’ intent to use inquiry-based teaching 
methods in their classrooms. Clark and Peterson 
(1985) claim that teachers and their beliefs may 

play a major role in science education reform since 
teachers' beliefs lead to actions and these actions 
impact students. 


Teacher beliefs are not the main priority of in-service 
programmes and other continuous professional 
development platforms. These programmes and 
platforms mainly focus on content knowledge and 

a few aspects of pedagogical content knowledge. 
Gess-Newsome (2003) argued that professional 
development programs have rarely resulted in 
change due to a lack of focus on "fundamental 

and complex beliefs about what it means to teach 
science." 


We leave you with a few examples of prevalent 
beliefs to think and ponder over as they might be 
harbouring inside many science teachers as well as 
other subject teachers — 


1. Teachers should possess sufficient content 
knowledge and teaching is a process of providing 
that knowledge. 

2. The teacher is the authority who will guide 
students through a predetermined sequential 
approach to achieve learning outcomes. 

3. Maintaining a classroom with well-established 
rules and regulations is the main role of a teacher. 

4. Emphasizing more on the teacher's role, like 
students have potential that can be transformed 
into anything by the teacher, just as a lump of 
clay can be formed into a bowl or vase by a 
sculptor. 
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Conundrums of teaching online 


Disha Dbritto 


emphasizes multi-disciplinary and holistic 

education, which includes leveraging the 
advantages of technology and expanding on it. The 
policymakers' goal in terms of technology use was to 
reform and digitize the country's education. To bring 
this vision to reality, a minimum pre-requisite is the 
availability of internet connection across the remotest 
locations of our country and a robust infrastructure 
which can support and promote this. While one might 
agree that digital learning needs to be supplemented 
with a teacher practitioner who has some basic 
technical know-how, there are other issues emerging 
out of the content that is being taught to children in the 
classroom. These issues came to the fore when | was 
teaching children online during the pandemic. 


Te National Education Policy (NEP) 2020 


The pandemic year 

When the world went into lockdown, | was teaching 
mathematics and physics in an international school. 
To address the educational needs of young minds, 
traditional live classes were converted into online 
classes using Google Classrooms and Zoom Meetings. 
Adapting to this change was certainly not an easy task 
for me. Though the idea of “Working From Home” 
seemed appealing and exciting, it was actually very 
difficult to execute a teaching-learning environment 
for physics and mathematics. In this article | share 
some interesting personal experiences from my physics 
classes as we transitioned from an offline to an online 
world. 


A mix of live and recorded sessions 

It started with initiating and introducing teachers to 
platforms like Zoom and Google Classrooms. This 
was followed by training parents (who would assist 
their children at home) on how to use these platforms. 
Initially, | began with uploading a few recorded 
sessions. This in itself was a tricky task for | had to 
teach pretending that | was talking to students in real 
time. It was not uncommon to end up spending two 
hours to record a 40-minute session! Even though | was 
familiar with these platforms, there were numerous 
goof ups from forgetting to turn on the record button 
to shooting multiple retakes owing to errors. Over 
time, | realized that the recorded sessions were turning 
out to be monotonous for they deprived students 

of opportunities to engage and question with me. It 
was then that | decided to take the leap and move 


to live lectures. But this came with its own set of 
disadvantages! 


Checking the recorded session for errors and 
rerecording it 


In the first few days, the live sessions felt engaging and 
provided the feeling of being in an actual classroom. As 
they simulated a real classroom with about 30 students 
and a teacher present (albeit online), students were 
happy to see the faces of their classmates. But, all this 
liveliness was short-lived. Soon enough, we had to 
grapple with issues like: unable to keep video cameras 
on due to excessive data consumption, bandwidth 
issues, space crunch in the home, in addition to all 
losing interest in the online sessions. This would entail 
students purposely turning their video cameras off, 

not unmute to answer questions, etc. So every day 
seemed to be a challenge. | had to constantly change 
my teaching approach to ensure that students were able 
to engage in meaningful discussions and understand 
concepts. 


Teaching physics 

Physics is all about understanding things happening in 
the real world. Demonstrations and experimentation 
play a major role in conceptual understanding in 
physics classrooms. But online teaching during the 
pandemic drastically limited the wonder and visual 
impact of classroom demonstrations. The physics 
classes had no hands-on experiences and this made 

it very difficult to connect theory with real world 
problems. | started performing live demonstrations 

for those topics which could easily fit into the field 

of view of the web camera (and that are picked up 
clearly by the microphone, if sound is involved). Live 
demonstrations on topics related to chapters of heat 
and light seemed exciting for students as they could 
relate it with their daily life experiences and were able 
to analyze the science behind it. 
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One of the many ways | tried to keep the class engaged 
— using a “roll number spin the wheel”. The rol! numbers 
that landed on the arrow would answer the questions, 
thereby requiring all students to pay attention in class. 


For instance, to explain convection currents in the 
water, | took two glasses of different sizes. In the small 
glass, | added hot water with a coloured dye and in the 
larger one | put room temperature water with no dye. 

| then sealed the small glass with aluminium foil and 
made a small hole in the foil in the center. This set-up 
was carefully placed inside the large glass containing 
normal water. Within a few minutes, students were 
able to see the stream of coloured water rising up from 
the submerged small glass. This stream would rise and 
then move downwards after cooling. So in this way, | 
started to do demonstrations where observations could 
be made even in the online format. This helped in 
engaging the students. 


However, gauging students’ level of understanding in 
the online class was a challenge. | couldn't pick up 
their non-verbal cues or gestures in the online mode as 
most of the time the students were muted or had their 
videos turned off. Further, many students were not 
comfortable talking or asking questions in the presence 
of the whole class (an issue commonly noticed even 

in regular classrooms). To address this, | also dabbled 
with breakout rooms so as to provide a comfort zone 
for students where they could collaborate on group 
presentations. Breakout rooms are a way to divide 
students into smaller groups so they can work on 

their assignment. Zoom and Google Meet both offer 
this in their settings and activity menu respectively. A 
teacher can assign students into breakout rooms and 
individually visit each room to check on students and 
engage with their questions and doubts. These breakout 
rooms turned out to be a good way to build interaction 
among the students and it also helped me gauge their 
concept knowledge as they were more vocal in the 
smaller groups. 


Unexpected challenges of the online format 

| remember this one physics class in particular. | had 
started explaining the topic of electromagnetism. In the 
beginning, students found it fascinating to know how 
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a current carrying conductor produces a magnetic field 
around it and the interconnection of the electric and 
magnetic field with each other. But teaching Fleming's 
left hand and right hand rule to find out the direction 
of force (for left hand rule) and direction of induced 
current (for right hand rule) was a tormenting episode 
as one needs to carefully understand the direction in 
which the fingers are pointing. While teaching this in 
an online class, lateral inversion of the images takes 
place, flipping the left and right sides of images on 
some virtual platforms. This caused confusion not just 
for me, but also the students while viewing their own 
image on the screen to understand the directions. | 
resorted to using simulations to teach these topics. This 
made the visualization part a bit easier for students but 
not very satisfactory. 


Another problem which | realized during the course of 
online teaching was when we were dealing with topics 
related to vectors. In vector addition with parallelogram 
rule; each arrow along with the direction specifies the 
force acting on an object and the length of the arrow 
gives the magnitude of force. The diagonal of the 
parallelogram constructed is the resultant force acting 
on an object. | started with drawing the diagrams on 
the Zoom whiteboard screen. As these were rough 
diagrams with no proper scale bars, there was variation 
on how students viewed it on their online devices 
which were phones, laptops, or tabs. Depending on 
the screen size, the length of the arrows changed from 
one device to another which led to vast variation in 
students’ answers and thus the concept that the length 
of the arrow specified magnitude of force was not quite 
clear to the students. 


Just got used to online and then schools became 
offline again! 

Although it seemed difficult at first, after getting a 
gradual hold of working with online teaching tools 
and apps like Google Classroom, Mathpad, Geogebra, 
Kahoot, Desmos, Khan Academy, Phet Simulations, 
and oPhysics, | felt that the overall classroom 
engagement improved a little. My own learning 
involved going through numerous tutorial videos 

to understand how | can use these apps for better 
teaching-learning experiences. Just as | got comfortable, 
schools reopened their doors and started welcoming 
their students! It felt really great that life began to feel 
‘normal’ again. | must also acknowledge that both 
teachers and students did end up gaining a new skill 
set which can continue to be useful for both, even if 
schools are running in offline modes. For example, now 
many teachers continue to assign homework or project 
work using Google Classroom, use simulations for 
specific topics, or use Kahoot and Khan Academy tests 
for formative assessments. 


using these online tools was necessitated by our need 
to deal with the prevailing conditions! But that left me 
with a pressing question, a pandemic cannot always 
be the reason for moving towards new horizons of 
learning now... can it? 


How well are we prepared to translate the vision of 
NEP 2020 towards the use of technology in education 
into reality? Have we actually considered the teaching 
difficulties that may emerge from the content being 
taught as illustrated in the examples shared above? 
What steps would be needed to address these 
difficulties? One needs to ponder on these issues as 
well! 


Teaching Fleming’s left hand rule with the help of Virtual 
platforms. 


The bigger picture and questions that remain 
unanswered 


This entire experience made me think more deeply Acknowledgments: This is my first ever attempt to write 
about the whole issue of online teaching, student about my teaching experience. So | am grateful to Adithi 


engagement and NEP’s vision of digital education. Muralidhar for her guidance and inputs. | would also like 
Though | worked in an urban area where one can say to thank Prof. Sugra Chunawala, Dr Anisha Malhotra-Dalvi 
students and teachers have relatively more access and and Prof. Arnab Bhattacharya for their feedback. 

exposure to good infrastructure and resources than 

rural areas, the students and | spent a considerable Reference: National Education Policy: https://www.education.gov. 
amount netine learning the nuances of these digital in/sites/upload_files/mhrd/files/NEP_Final_English_0.pdf 
technologies. The pandemic forced us into a path of The author works at Homi Bhabha Centre for Science 


learning where we ended up developing new skills. | Education, TIFR, Mumbai. She can be reached at 
must admit, this steep learning curve with respect to <disha@hbcse.tifr.res.in >. 
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Soma Chakraborty 


valley civilization in their history syllabus. As 

part of integrating art into the teaching-learning 
process, they were made to create Harappan toys and 
seals in their clay classes. 


S tudents of grade VI have a lesson on the Indus 


Anjali was always interested in attending art and clay 
classes. Every week she would enthusiastically show 
me her clay work and wait for me to tell her that she 
has done a "good job”. 


We at Delhi World Public school, Bangalore, use 

art as one of the mediums of teaching-learning in all 
subjects. At the end of the year, students’ works of art 
are displayed in the school art exhibition. 


When Anjali saw that her claywork had been framed 
and showcased as a permanent display in the school, 
her emotions ran high. Next morning when she saw 
me and a few other teachers appreciating her artwork 
on the school wall, she was elated. She came to me 
during the lunch break to tell me that she was very 
happy because that was the first time that teachers 
were praising her. She was new to Delhi World 
Public school, and was never exposed to clay work 
and therefore had only just found her interest in 
making clay models. 


Anjali has a learning disability and struggles to cope 
with scholastic areas and score the minimum passing 
marks. We are required to take two to three remedial 
classes every week for children with learning 
difficulties during the co-curricular periods. Anjali 
would happily trade the sports periods for remedial 
classes. 


She is a visual learner and understands better when 
she draws or creates things. Anjali was therefore 
ecstatic to hear the teachers praise her clay work 
and recognize her talent. After the art week, all the 
children were issued certificates and appreciated 

in the school assembly. These small "carrots" went 
a long way in developing her intrinsic motivation. 
Before the annual exams, whenever | asked her a 
question she would scribble a drawing and try to tell 
the answer using it. 
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She sometimes showed signs of attention deficiency, 
but for her clay and artwork. Initially, Anjali used 

to sit in a corner of the class and not interact much 
with her peers, but after the art week we found that 
there was a noticeable change in her personality. She 
started interacting with her peers and befriending 
them. 


She slowly started opening up and talking about her 
emotions to the teachers. She now feels comfortable 
and secure in the school environment. 


Aware of her disability and poor grades, her parents 
were always reluctant to come to the parent-teacher 
interactions. After the final exams, the results were 
distributed to the students and parents. We met 
Anjali’s parents and counselled them to focus on 

her strengths and not weaknesses and that she could 
always choose clay or art as her career. As she was 
getting ready to leave the classroom, Anjali asked me 
if she could come to school during the holidays and 


INDUS SEALS 


Terracotta Harappan seals made by students on display in 
the school 


do more clay work. | had to tell her that we were also 
looking forward to more of her clay work in the next 
academic year, but that she needed to practice her 
art at home for now. 


The world is a magnanimous stage and every human 
has a part to play. Not every child needs to become 
a teacher, or a doctor, or an engineer. They can be 
nurtured to learn other skill sets. Most importantly, 
they too yearn for a hug or an appreciation like you 
and me. 


Going back in history, Leonardo da Vinci suffered 
from as many learning disabilities as he had talents. 
He was as much a scientist as he was an artist. 

His study of anatomy, zoology, botany, geology, 
optics, aerodynamics was by way of paintings. 
Experts believe he showed signs of dyslexia, ADHD 
(Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder), and other 
learning disorders and attention issues. 


Historians say that Mughal emperor Akbar also had 
learning disabilities. He was unable to read and 
write and hence insisted that his minister Abul Fazal 
read and write on his behalf. He promoted art and 
miniature paintings during his reign not just because 
he wanted to be a patron of art but because he 
understood pictorial representations better than the 
written word. His disabilities did not deter him from 
being an efficient ruler and able administrator. 


More recently, film stars like Hrithik Roshan and 
Abhishek Bachchan have also admitted that they 
suffered from learning disabilities. Films like Taare 
Zameen Par have helped create awareness about 
mental disabilities. 


It is wrong to assess every child with the same 
parameters. A child with a learning disability may 
be average in studies but very good at sports, fine 
arts, music, or architecture. In our school, we 
design a different question paper for children with 
learning disabilities in which there are no essay type 
questions, instead we have questions that are based 
on pictures, charts, maps, or match the following. 
Apart from this, they also have non pencil and paper 
tests in which they make a model or draw a picture 
and speak about it. 


Let us teachers be an instrument of change. Let us 
identify and encourage our ‘special’ students to 
learn new skills and excel at them. Motivate and 
encourage to bring out the Akbar or Da Vinci in 
them. 


Inclusion of a child with mental or physical 

disability in the social framework reduces his or 

her dependency and develops independence, 
confidence, and emotional wellbeing. If every citizen 
takes one step to bring change, the world will surely 
be a better place to live in. 


| would like to conclude with a line from the poem 
Ode to the West Wind. 
If winter is here, can spring be far behind. 


References 

e — https://www.jefferson.edu/university/ 
news/2019/05/7/dyslexia-helped-leonardo-davinci. 
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e —https://varnikadesigns.wordpress.com/2015/07/10/akbar-and- 
dyslexia/ 


The author teaches social science at Delhi World Public 


school, Bengaluru. She can be reached at 
<soma.chakrabortyO9@gmail.com >. 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


Understanding the 
enigma of dyslexia 


Kalpana Sharma 


| have always enjoyed being with children. A 

u-turn came in my life when | started raising . /“\ 
my younger child. | found my son struggling at es 
every end. Even at age seven, he was different / 
from other children — he struggled 
to follow instructions, couldn't 
remember names, even of colours, 
was unable to express himself, and 
was cranky most of the time. This 
resulted in a very low self-esteem 
and a reluctance to go to school. 


| n the two decades that | have worked as a teacher, 


| could sense a deep pain driven 
by frustration, isolation, and fear 
in him, which he was unable 

to express. Wanting to help, | 
attempted to plunge into the field 
of special education to understand 
him better. | met several people 
including children, teachers, and 
experts to understand his problem. 
| discovered that it was not just 
my child but several others, who 
were struggling with specific 
learning disabilities — largely 
dyslexia. Each child, teacher, and 
parent had something similar to share 
about the ‘secret life’ and agony 

their child was experiencing, some 
of which | would like to recount 
here. 


Reactions of others 

Be in the wrong place — Try going toa 
wrong exit/entry at an important event that is 
time bound. Face the reaction. 


Ask for help after annoying a person — annoy a Stead Be. 
person and then ask for help for a silly thing. Face : o~ i ee v4 / 
the reaction. e\ SE 


Illustration: Sunil Chawdiker 
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Struggle with language 

Try listing some complex names and then attempt 
to find their spellings and correct pronunciation and 
usage. A dyslexic child struggles with this often. 


Take a foreign language class 
A severely dyslexic child is unable to follow the 
language in the class and struggles to make sense. 


Writing difficulties 

Try writing with your left hand if you are right- 
handed. Feel the pain and stress. A dyslexic child 
goes through this often. 


Understanding the dyslexic child 

Dyslexia is ‘invisible’. It has no overt signs to help 
you differentiate one child from another in the 
context of learning disability. This is why a dyslexic 


Signs of dyslexia 
Reading well below the expected level for age. 


Problems processing and understanding what is heard. 
Difficulty finding the right word or forming answers to 


questions. 
Problems remembering the sequence of things. 


Difficulty seeing (and occasionally hearing) similarities 


and differences in letters and words. 


Inability to correctly pronounce an unfamiliar word. 


Difficulty spelling. 


Spending an unusually long time completing tasks that 


involve reading or writing. 


Difficulty solving math word problems. 
Difficulty with remembering facts, dates, names. 
Poor concept of time. 

Struggle with organizational skills. 


Should be distinguished from 


Gaps created in learning due to technology-driven 


lifestyle. 
Slow learners. 


Reading/writing difficulties due to issues related to 


vision and hearing. 


Experiences of frustration 

They take so much time 

“| have a child in my class who struggles with 
writing. By the time the whole class has finished 

the entire worksheet, he manages to write just a 
single line. It appears as if he struggles with using 
the right words. His spellings are all over the place. 
He is unable to punctuate, leave aside grammar. His 
handwriting is sloppy and it is extremely difficult to 
make out what he has written. Every single day he 


child, who looks like any other child, has so much 
going on inside that needs to be understood if we 
need to reach out to them. 


What is dyslexia? 

AS a parent and as an educator, | have approached 
dyslexia from the perspective of children’s 
experiences. | observed that all dyslexic children 
demonstrate some difficulty with language skills, 
but this varies from child to child. Different children 
might have problems with reversal (reversing letters 
and numbers, such as 9 to 6, b to d), memory, or 
reading. Though children with dyslexia experience 
difficulties in processing the written language, they 
are often bright, creative, and talented individuals. 
Most have average to above average IQs. Dyslexia 
cannot be presented and should not be understood as 
black-and-white. This disability is far more complex. 


Early identification 
A child who is "at risk" for a learning disability 
can be identified early and given help. 
Parents need to see if there were 
developmental delays like onset of speech. 
A child who is identified very late has gaps in 
skill areas and this makes it difficult for them 
to cope with their class level academics. 


Diagnosis 
Happens at the age of 7-8. 
Done by experts: psychologists, special 
educators, and therapists through assessment. 
Early intervention, right structuring and right 
environment helps the child to flourish. 


Points to be kept in mind 
Curious. 
Creative and artistic. 
Good picture thinker. 
Above average and average IQ. 
A child who sometimes has more strengths in 
non-academic areas than in academic areas. 


spends extra time to cover up his written work and 
misses all the fun activities. My heart goes out to 
always having to detain him. | find him disorganized 
and forgetful." — A teacher 


Feeling of fear 

Avoiding situations 

“| have seen many children being crippled by fear. 
A sense of not fitting in the frame is a deep scar for 
them. Many exhibit a strong reluctance to go to 
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school. Many avoid situations by giving excuses. | 
once had a child who just refused to go and play. It 
would really hurt me when this child would sit by 
herself while the whole school would be playing. 
On urging her further, she finally expressed that she 
had ‘zero flexibility’. This phrase just shook me. On 
probing further, she explained how out of the frame 
she feels.” — A teacher 


Isolation 

A sense of not fitting in 

“My son had been so excited to be a part of hostel 
life. He had counted days to experience it. Finally, 
when the day arrived, his excitement faded. He 
struggled to fit in. Boys love to play and would spend 
most of their time doing so. The games appeared 

to be too complex for him. He felt aloof since he 
couldn't think quickly, lacked fine coordination 

and verbal wit. A joke too appeared difficult for 

him to comprehend. He slowly moved away and it 
appeared as if he was trying to avoid embarrassment 
or fear.” — A parent 


All these made me want to get to the bottom of 

this and unravel the problems these children were 
experiencing. It has been an intense journey to 
understand the needs of these diverse learners and to 
help them in the best possible way. 


Detecting the signs of dyslexia 

Most of the time, the early signs of dyslexia are 
caught by teachers; sometimes by parents. It so 
happens that the exuberant learner starts having 
problems with reading or writing, sometimes both. 
The child doesn't appear to be his normal self. 
Parents and teachers see incomplete or shoddy work 
and a general drop in performance and interest. 
Overseeing homework or class work, parents 

and teachers may notice that the child is facing 
difficulties. 


In case the signs continue to exist and start 
compounding, one should go in for an early 
diagnosis. The diagnosis helps as a guide map for 
early intervention. 


After the diagnosis: 


A fort in the road 


ee Oe a a 


Acceptance 


Powerful path of emotional support 


Support at practical 
and emotional levels 


The emotional and cognitive 
sides of dyslexia are permanently 
intertwined. It is important to 
support the child at both ends. 


What can be done? 

The Learning Resource Centre (LRC) — This was 
established at Rajghat Besant School in 2017. LRC is 
a whole school approach where we work together 

to support our diverse learners. It is a space which 

is equipped to meet the demands of the diverse 
learners. It is led by teachers who are trained to work 
with special needs children or are experts in remedial 
teaching. The center aims at creating an inclusive 
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Help your child to cope with 
dyslexia, achieve success 
and pursue his dreams 


Denial 


Powerful path of emotional distance 


Feeling of deep 
inadequacy and 
incompetence 


No support 


school approach by sensitizing children, parents, and 
students. LRC also looks into easing out the journey 
of the child by exploring various options of boards, 
concessions, and planning for the future of the child. 


In case of absence of a structure like LRC, the school 
can follow the option of referring the child to special 
educators outside the school. 


Observation 


Formal tools - External assessment 
Assessment —< 
Informal tools - PKT (Previous Knowledge Testing) 


Academic 
For the student < Social 
Goals setting < Physical 


For the management 


IEP (Individual Education Programme) 


Periodic review - Teachers & Parents 


Planning for the future - Choice of board - NIOS 


Case study 

Lohitaksh (name changed) is a student of class 8. 

He has excellent observational skills. Lohitaksh 
struggles to make friends and often ends up fighting 
with his classmates. He is not swift as he doesn’t 
have a well-coordinated body. He often struggles to 
be a part of group activities and spends most of his 
time alone. He is unable to focus in class for a long 
time and speaks out of turn or starts doing weird 
things in class. All this disturbs the class flow. His 
understanding of concepts being taught is below the 
minimum learning level. He also shrugs from written 
work and is unable to take responsibility of his 
belongings. His father is into business and mother is 
a homemaker. Both parents are aware of their child’s 
problem at the surface level. 


Lohitaksh joined Rajghat Besant School in class 4. 
He had excellent observation, was curious, loved 

doing science experiments and listening to stories. 
He was restless, fidgety, hyperactive, disrupted the 


Examination boards like the State Board, CBSE, 
ICSE, IGCSE, NIOS do provide concessions 
during board exams. The school must make the 
parents aware of this. Many a times, NIOS helps 
such children to work at their own pace with 
the facility for staggered exams. The following 


links can help you explore more about the 
liberal approach of the boards. 
https://www.mdachennai.com/dyslexia/board- 
concessions 
https://www.nios.ac.in/media/documents/PWD/ 
provisionforlwd.pdf 


All this is 
done in 
consultation 
with the 
parents. 


class, and had issues mixing with friends. Lohitaksh 
shrugged away from reading and writing. He had 
serious writing issues and was unable to hold a 
pencil. In order to figure a way out to help the child, 
we worked out an assessment plan. Informal tools — 
comprehensive feedback from current and previous 
teachers was taken. This included all aspects of the 
child — academic, emotional, and physical. Parents 
were also met and inputs were taken from them. 
PKT (Previous Knowledge Testing) was done to 
understand the current academic level of the child. 
This helped in creating a comprehensive profile of 
Lohitaksh — strengths, needs, and current academic 
levels. It was felt that this was not enough and 
thereafter formal tools were used for assessment. 

He was sent out for an external assessment with a 
comprehensive school report stating his current level, 
interventions being done and problems being faced. 
The formal assessment done outside the school by 
experts (psychologists, special educators, therapists) 
stated that he had Specific Learning Disability — 
dyslexia, dyscalculia with ADHD (Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder). Few suggestions and 
concessions were also stated which acted as a guide 
map for the school and parents to work with the 
child. 


Recommendations by experts 

e Psycho-education with the parents regarding his 
current functioning and difficulties faced so that 
the pressure and expectations are reality based. 

e Positive environment at home and support of 
family members to maintain and strengthen 
positive behaviour. 
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Consistent and graded reinforcement to increase 
the motivation of the child to help him deal with 
academic work. 

Structured study schedule, time management and 
effective study skills along with strategy building 
to help him deal with the academic demands. Use 
of different study techniques like breaking the task 
into chunks, elaborative rehearsal instead of rote 
learning, mnemonics, etc., should be promoted 
and he should be motivated to develop effective 
learning strategies. 

Chunking of syllabus — Forest to tree approach 

— under this approach, we give an overview of 
the entire chapter to the child but do not expect 
the child to know the detail of every tree (sub- 
themes). We can skip some parts that are abstract, 
or are difficult due to dates, scientific terms, 
complex procedures, etc. 

Colour coding, pictorial representation along with 
multisensory integration to help him in retention 


straight line. Have L shaped cards — these cards 
help to frame sections of textbook pages and help 
focus their section. 

Follow-up with the Child Guidance Team (led 

by the school counsellor for uplifting the social- 
emotional wellbeing of the child) for further 
intervention. 


Concessions 


Extra time/scribe during examination will help the 
child give a better performance. 

Assignments and examination papers should 

be marked for content and ideas while ignoring 
handwriting and spelling mistakes. 

Exemption from third language may be 
considered. 

Facility of choosing alternate subjects as per the 
guidelines of the board can be considered. 

Use of calculator can be allowed as per 
guidelines. 


and recall of the concepts taught. 

e He is likely to benefit from remedial education 
and so regular follow up with the special educator 
is advised. 

e He would benefit from individual attention 
within the classroom setting, such as reminders 
to finish class work, seating him in front of the 
teacher, however away from windows or doors, 
and appreciating him for efforts in all areas of 
functioning. Using a ruler to help kids read in a 


seat ang Academic Physical Others 
emotional 


¢ Encouraging In the classroom ¢ Individual games/ | ¢ Inclusive 
group activities © Tailored homework sports environment 
¢ Encouraging him | ¢ Chunking of syllabus ¢ Encourage him e Psycho-education 
to be an active ¢ Study skills to play inclusive with parents 
member of the ¢ Multi-sensory integration games © Accommodations — 
science club e Assisted technology — audio books/ e Encourage him to Scribe/extra time 
e Speaking at calculator learn percussion —_| ¢ Exemption from 
public forums instruments like third language 
e Journal writing Outside the classroom drums or tabla for | ¢ Flexibility of 
© Gardening/Pet ¢ Remedial sessions better gross motor choosing alternate 
care e Priming/one step ahead approach coordination. subject 
e Priming to use assisted technology 
e Building up of effective learning strategies 


Once the assessment and PKT were in place we were 
able to chalk out an Individual Education Program 
for Lohitaksh. This required setting of achievable and 
measurable goals for various areas. While creating an 
IEP, it is essential to sketch out a comprehensive view 
of the child, which is a combination of his strengths, 
areas of struggle (academically), and current social 
and emotional levels. 


Goals were set for the term and monthly review helped us relook the IEP. All associated teachers met and shared 
feedback to understand the progress of the child. This is a process which goes on and requires setting fresh goals 
once the previous ones have been achieved. After several years of work, Lohitaksh is flowering. His parents seem 
to have understood the importance of giving a rhythm to his life. They did not prohibit him from doing a fun 
activity as punishment for poor academic success. Enough opportunities were created at the school and home to 
explore and pursue passions and interests which acted as a necessary counterbalance to academic challenges. 
Lohitaksh today enjoys playing not only individual sports but also team games. His excellent observational 

skills have helped him appreciate birds. He loves bird watching. He is also slowly learning photography and 
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is comfortable playing a few musical instruments. 

The concessions granted by the board have helped 

us in making learning more joyful for him. He is able 

to work at his own pace. Use of assisted technology, 
calculator, extra time, scribe have helped wean away the 
academic pressure of procedural skills and focus more on 
conceptual understanding of the subjects. In his journey 
of self-discovery, two goals had to go hand in hand -— first, 
helping him discover his unknown strengths, which was 
the ultimate booster of his self-confidence, and second 
bolstering a sense of achievement as far as his academic 
performance, parents, and teachers were concerned. All 
this has helped in creating a nourishing environment for 
Lohitaksh where he is welcomed with heartfelt attention. 
This inclusion has been an opportunity to learn together 
and from one another. It is a delight to see this intelligent 
and thinking person blossom. 


Conclusion 

An involved and intensive attention, coordination, and 
collaboration between teachers and parents could lead 
to positive outcomes with dyslexic children’s emotional 
wellbeing and academic performance. 


Krishnamurti has rightly said that it’s much easier 

to condemn a child than to understand a child. 
Understanding takes time, effort, patience and 
sustained, heartful attention. Condemnation is quick 


and conditioned. Over these years, it has been a 
transformative educational experience for me to see 
many of my diverse learners in totality, and not in a 
fragmented manner. 


Dyslexic children find themselves in an esoteric world 
of their own. They are yearning to be understood, 
appreciated, and empathized with. They too want to 
feel normal. For us it can be a joy to connect with such 
beautiful souls. May we discover this joy! 


The author has taught for more than two decades in different 
places and grades. Her experience with under resourced 
schools and educational colleges makes her realize that we 
need to work with children to address their different learning 
needs, especially at school. She teaches English and has deep 
interest in inclusive education. She is currently working as 
Junior School Headmistress at Rajghat Besant School. She can 
be reached at <| i tbe: >. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES 


Library, children, 
reading, and art 


Jennifer Thomas 


Library and art 

ill a few years ago, | didn’t think much about 
|: connection between library and art. Being 

part of a community of library educators has 
helped me discover the natural connection between 
art and reading, vis-a-vis, common elements like 
imagination, creativity, and pictures. In his seminal 
study of children’s drawings, John Matthews* 
showed that there is a relationship between thought 
and drawing. Drawing and other forms of visual 
arts support a movement from simple, spontaneous 
concepts to more complex ones and enable higher 
cognitive functions. This organic movement is lost 
when drawing in schools is limited to imitation, 
repetition, and filling in colours. In this article, 
| describe my experience of participating in a 
professional development program that was designed 
to enable library educators to integrate art more 
organically in the library. 


*Artist and educator who has worked with learners of all age 
groups from nursery to university. He wrote extensively about the 
origin and development of visual representation, expression, and 
symbolism in early childhood. 
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This experience enabled me 

— to help children look at art without getting 
intimidated, 

— to support children to create their own authentic art, 

— to extend and deepen reading experiences using 
art. 


The Mehlli Gobhai Workshop series was offered 
online by Bookworm, Goa to educators in April 
2022. It had the artist, Mehlli Gobhai’s The Tree 
Book® as the central artefact, which inspired us to 
look at nature closely and design our own tree books. 
Facilitators from 11 organizations across India met 
online for six sessions with the Bookworm visual arts 
educator, Sanika. During this time, we experienced 
what it meant to look at abstract art, talk about it 
and finally create nature inspired art, ourselves. 
Sanika would in part model, and in part, guide us on 
how we could conduct these sessions. Lesson plans 
were shared with us that helped take these sessions 
forward with children, leaving enough space for 
adaptations and flexibility to work in our contexts. 


#A wordless picture book from India which tells a beautiful story 
through striking paintings of nature. 


Children looking together at The Tree Book 
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When we took this to the children, all the sessions 
were located within the space of a functioning library 
to integrate books, reading, and art. Books were an 
important part of each session. There were book 
talks, book games, and book borrowing. The idea of 
making tree books started with a shared reading of 
Mehlli Gobhai’s The Tree Book. 


The library | work in is located in a private unaided 
English medium school in a suburb of Mumbai. 

The school follows the Maharashtra state board 
curriculum and it has an active library program that 
is inspired by the idea of an open library (Mukunda, 
2006). Prior to this, | had taken an interest in bringing 
art closer to children through the Self Development 
and Art Appreciation Course which the Maharashtra 
state curriculum had prescribed for classes IX and 

X. With the course scrapped in 2021, this workshop 
gave me an opportunity to learn another way of 
bringing art to younger children. 


Children and art 


When | took a few of Mehlli Gohbai’s abstract 
paintings to my children (9-12 year olds) on the first 
day, they hesitated to accept the work as art. For 
most, it was the first time they were looking at and 
responding to abstract artwork. Slowly, some said the 
paintings represented 

“Mess” 

“Confusion” 

“Sadness” 


By holding back my comments and giving children 
time to respond, some even saw objects hidden as 
symbols! 


As we proceeded to make our own abstract paintings, 
there was hesitation to make the first mark on the 
paper. Encouraging children to work directly with 
colours helped. The approach is to limit the use of 
pencils, which invariably leads to the use of erasers. 


Sharing my art and talking about it helped children 
think about how they could get down to making 
their own artwork. They listened intently. They 
thought carefully. They were provoked to look inside 
themselves. Deep personal connections were evident 
in what they painted. 


Dhwani: I’ve tried to show my life through the 
pandemic and now...these colours show how we all 
suffered a lot and now brightness and happiness is 
coming back into our lives. 


Kanishk: I’ve drawn the Ukraine — Russia war and 
the dots show the many lives that have been lost. 
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Rikhav: Sometimes | wonder how our eyes see so 
many colours. I’ve tried to draw an eye...seeing all 
the colours. 


It is worthwhile to note that the workshop was 
happening in the context of still fresh memories 

of the COVID-19 pandemic and they had not yet 
resumed regular face-to-face schooling. This was a 
voluntary summer workshop. The Russian attack on 
Ukraine in March-April 2022, dominated the news 
with prominent images of loss and destruction. To 

a certain extent, the choice of their colours reflects 
the heavy and negative emotions (fear, death, 
uncertainty) they were probably experiencing. As an 
educator, it was revealing to me how reality mediates 
children’s art and how important it is for facilitators 
to enable unfettered expression by creating a safe 
environment. The library was a perfect ally for this as 
children recognized it as a space, different from that 
of their classrooms — safe and comforting. 


Later, children shared how they were worried and 
apprehensive on the first day as they didn’t think of 


Children look at tree paintings by O' Keefe, Mitchell, ; 
Klimt, and others 
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themselves as artists. But as the sessions went on, 
some things changed. Looking at artworks by popular 
artists with their peers led to talk and discussion 
which otherwise rarely find space in the conventional 
classroom. Artworks such as O’Keefe’s Lawrence 
Tree, Mitchell’s Trees //] and Carnegie’s Black Square 
generated much discussion on perspective, colours, 
and lines. 


There was another thing that helped, which | realized 
only later. One day Bernice told me, “When you 
came and saw my tree painting and said “WOW”, | 
really felt happy. | felt like | could really paint well.” 
As facilitators, sharing genuine and positive feedback 
with students as they create their artwork is crucial. 


The last three sessions were held in a public garden. 
The experience of identifying a tree to illustrate, to 
observe, to wonder, and research and plan the pages 
of a book, was a joyful and stimulating experience. 
Arnav noticed mangoes overhead, a butterfly sat 

on Angel’s nose, Kanishk imagined the tree against 
the night sky, Dhwani used Google lens to find 

out more about her tree. The sense of freedom and 
responsibility this act of slow looking, choosing, and 
deciding brought was new for most. At the end of 
the five-week long workshop, seven tree books were 
created and each one was a fascinating story world 
in itself. 


Reading and art 

In our day-to-day practice in the library, we now try 

to integrate art in other simple ways. Art integration 

serves many purposes — motivating reluctant readers 
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Children working on their tree books in the garden 


to read, improving reading 
comprehension and even 
fostering critical thinking 
skills among children 
(jordan and DiCicco, 2012). 


This experience taught me 

that we can include art 

at different points in the 

reading experience. Here 

are some ideas: 

e Showing a painting or 
photograph before we 
enter a story text is a 
good way to help build 
background knowledge. 
E.g., Before reading 
Michael Morpurgo’s 
war story Our Jacko, we 
spent time looking at the 
title page, observing the 
illustrations and slowly 
building our schema around a possible war. Later 
we watched a video on World War I. 


e Illustrating metaphors helps children think more 
deeply about the story and make connections as 
they read. 

E.g., While reading a risky text about grief and 
loss, children thought about symbols in Kate 
DiCamillo’s novella, Tiger Rising. Here is an 
example of how readers made sense of the many 
symbols in the story through art. 


bolized a@ place for 
Rob's EQ 


as ce R 
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A few years ago, it was hard for me to see such a 
deep connect between art and reading. | have now 
come to realize that integrating art in the library 
can lead to many exciting new outcomes, building 
empathy and critical thinking among children, 
motivating reluctant readers to read, and enabling 
collaboration between children. In our library, this 
journey has just begun and we remain hopeful 
that it will lead to many more children becoming 
discerning readers of the word and the world. 
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Book cover courtesy: Duckbill Books 


teacher or librarian who is 
always on the lookout for 
books to entice reluctant readers, Natasha Sharma’s 
new book Biji’s in the Kitchen! is worth giving a shot. 
The author spins an engrossing tale that will make 
readers chuckle, roll their eyes, and wish that the 
characters were people that they could meet someday 
in flesh and blood. 


| f you are an English language 


Published by Duckbill Books, it is part of their “hook 
book” series. It is meant to be a transition between 
picture books and early chapter books. The plot is easy 
to follow and accompanied by illustrations that are not 
literal but add texture to the characters. 


The story revolves around an adorable grandmother, 
who is called Biji in Punjabi. It is narrated by her 
granddaughter, who remains unnamed in the book but 
appears on several pages in a pink frock with matching 
pink ribbons in her neatly braided hair. What makes 
Biji special is that she is neither a strict disciplinarian 
nor someone who smothers people with her affection. 
She is in her element when she creates new things, 
without worrying much about the eventual outcome. 
Unfortunately, her culinary experiments are often quite 
disastrous. 


Her granddaughter recalls the time when Biji made 
lauki halwa. “My teeth got stuck to each other because 
the halwa was so sweet and sticky. | held my breath, 
tried not to squish my face, swallowed a bite and 
quickly drank a glass of water.” It is humbling to see 
how Biji does not try to defend herself when she makes 
a mistake. After eating a plateful of the dessert, she 
announces, “Oh! That was terrible!” This is a wonderful 
moment because adults often pretend to be infallible 
and this puts pressure on children to be perfect all the 
time. 


When Biji is asked if she would like to follow a recipe 
book, she says, “Cooking must be freestyle and fun!” 
She never gives up. While the food she makes is often 
inedible, her persistence is a quality that is worth 
emulating. This book also busts the stereotype that all 
women ought to be great cooks because feeding others 


BOOK REVIEW 


The coolest grandma 
in the world 


Chintan Girish Modi 


is deemed to be their responsibility. Biji has other 
skills. She loves to take her granddaughter “vrooming 
on a motorbike” through old, narrow streets, where 
they devour gobi and paneer pakoras as well as thick 
creamy lassi. 


Biji’s enthusiasm for learning new things makes her 
even more endearing. When her English-speaking 
granddaughter introduces her to the simile “as cool as 
a cucumber”, Biji says, “Are you calling me a kheera?” 
She asks the narrator to teach her English so that she 
can keep pace with the young generation. In addition 
to this, Biji loves dressing up. She has shiny bottles of 
cosmetics on her dressing table. Her granddaughter is 
not allowed to touch these but has permission to go 
through the drawers used to store jooda pins, combs, 
tweezers, and bindis. 


This book has great potential to be turned into a skit 
in schools that celebrate Grandparents’ Day. Teachers 
could also encourage students to share about their 
grandparents and what makes them unique, either 
through a writing exercise or a speaking activity in 
small groups. 


Sonal Gupta’s illustrations are a sight to behold. They 
recreate the experience of being in Amritsar through 
cultural references in terms of attire, street scenes, 
the Gurmukhi script on shopfronts, phulkari prints, 
and hand fans made of cloth. The most charming 
illustrations are the ones where Biji is juggling onion 
rings, wearing skates, quietly eating a cucumber 

slice placed on her eyelid, licking a moustache made 
of creamy lassi on her upper lip, and spreading 
homemade mango chutney on toast. 


The book is priced at Rs. 199. The publisher 
recommends it for readers who are 5 and above. 
Teachers who want to use the book as a resource to 
cover topics in their language curriculum will find it 
helpful when they teach descriptive writing, the use of 
adjectives, and synonyms. 


The author is a freelance journalist, writer, and book 
reviewer who used to be a school teacher in the not-so- 
distant past. He can be reached at 
<chintan.writing@gmail.com>. 
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